price 6d 
No 1396 London March 29 1963 (US 10 cents) 


‘| think if violence is to be averted, outside intervention 

is necessary to break the deadlock, and this could most easily 
and properly come from Britain... The situation is now so 
dangerous and so desperate that something must certainly be 
done, and, if necessary, the Southern Rhodesian constitution 
should be suspended.’ 


—Dr Terence Ranger, ‘The Prospect for Southern Rhodesia’ see page ° 
5. A report of a press conference held by Mr Joshua Nkomo, leader of the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union, appears on page 12. 5 
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What is the address of the Singapore Anti- 
Nuclear Association ? 

Whe is planning the Easter Marches in 
Greece ? 

What are the essential points 
Genocide Convention ? 

Is there a war resisters’ journal in Sweden? 

What were the major decisions of the 
Oxford Conference of Non-aligned 
Peace Organisations? 

How are the Danish trade unions involved 
in the Easter Marches? 

Which American journal gives details of 
the effects of nuclear war? 


These are some of the questions answered 
in the 


PEACE 
INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


Out on March 27, with a foreword by 
Kenneth Lee and Dr. Wolf. Published by 
the International Peace Bureau as a service 
to the International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace and obtainable from 
Gandhi Peace Foundation 
Rajghat, New Delhi, India. Rs. 1.50 
Housmans, The Peace News Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1}. 2s. 
International Peace Bureau 
8 rue Charles-Bonnet, Geneva, Switzerland. 
1.25 S.F. 


of the 


Turn Towards Peace 
218 E. 18th Street, New York 3, N.Y. USA. 
30 cents. 


EASTER 1963 


Even if you cannot join the 
Aldermaston march you can 

still help to swell the 

demand for nuclear disarmament 
by selling Peace News in your 
locality. The Aldermaston 

issue will be very topical 

and should sell like the 
proverbial hot cakes. 

Please complete coupon below, 


If you are marching help with 
our special sales drive. 

Come to our Peace News sellers 
meeting on April 4 (see Diary) 
and please complete the 
coupon below. 


To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1 
| wish to sell Peace News over Easter 


Name ete tircccr ere 


Address.. 


Please send me ...... doz copies of 


Easter March number (sale or return 
5s doz) 


Please send by post/by rail to 


station marked “ To be called for ” 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6¢. per word, min. da. (Box 
Nos. Is, extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
teplies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
WN.1, Please send advertisemenis by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for resulis, Smalla rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Derbyshire: ‘‘ The Briars”' Vegetarian Guest 
House for really enjoyable country holidays. 
Friendly atmosphere, generous hospitality. (Quaker 
household.) R. and M. Heymans, Crich, Nr. 
Matlock. 

Lamorna Cove, Two-berth gypsy caravan. Sole 


van, lovely secluded site. 


Interior-sprung mattress. 
Gas fire, lights, cooking. 


Everything for use except 


linen. 5-6 gns. per week, including gas. Gibbs, 
Lamorna, Penzance. 

Mudeford Sandbahks, near Bournemouth. Chalet, 
sleep four. Bamber, 43 Manor Rd., New Milton. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling. Broadland Village, 
tonic air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest Hse. 
offers tasty, wholesome vegetarian catering (all home 
cooking), comfortable accom., H. and C. Informal 
Tel. : Hickling 236. 
Snowdonia National Park. 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Aliso furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 


Vegetarian Guest House 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea front, 7-9 pns. Quaker owned. 
G., M. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere, By quoting L. 336943 
voir purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
‘und. 


Attention Abstainers. 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 


Motor Insurance Company 


Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter, (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer. Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Maps drawn, any specification; typing and duplicat- 
ing carried out; very reasonable rates. Box No. 159. 


Matchbox labels and stamps (several mints) from 
many countries, Details: T. R. MacLachlan, 49 
Dalberg Rd., London, S.W.2. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. Ali ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Persons interested in East/West relations, rooms are 
now vac E, £., Bridges House, 10 Fairfield South, 
Kingston. KIN 3430. 


Practical help urgently needed. International Volun- 
tary Service has vacancies during April, May and 
June for its off-peak community service work-camps 
throughout Britain. Food, accommodation and hard 
work provided. Write IVS, 72 Oakley Sq., London, 
N.W.1, for details. 


Rush Matting, looks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” at 1s 9d sq. ft., or stock sizes 4’ 
x 2’ 12s 6d, 6 x 3’ 28 6d, 7' x 4’ 42s. each. 
In natural, or green/natural in alternate 12” 
squares, Also natural seagrass kitchen mats, tough 
and modern, 36” x 18” 3s 6d, 48” x 24” 6s 6d, 
54” x 27” 8s 6d each. Every type of cane and 
bamboo stocked for garden, handicraft, interior 
work. Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, 
Codmanstone, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Southampton district - anyone wishing to join 
Aldermaston March Good Friday or Easter Monday 
write 19 Westbourne Cresc., Highfield, Southampton. 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Crass, London, N.1. 


Literature 


The Anarchist weekly, Freedom and monthly, 
Anarchy, cost 32s for 1 yr. Sell Freedom and 
Anarchy every week/month: from Freedom Press, 


17a Maxwell Road, London, S.W.6. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, §s 9d; 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Danilo Dolci's books are available from Housmans. 
“ Qudlaws of Partinico,”’ 25s. ‘' To Feed the Hun- 
gry."’ 30s, ‘‘ Waste,"' 42s (postage 1s on one, 2s 
for 3). Call or write 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross, London, N.1. 


Housmans for Pamphlets. a Towards a Quaker 
View of Sex,’' 3s 6d (postage 4d), *‘ Inside Story 
(Prison Reform Council), 1s (postage 34d), 
“Anarchist Cinema,’' Alan Lovell, 2s (postage 3d). 
All orders and enquiries welcomed. Housmans 
(Peace News) Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1. 


Accommodation wanted 


Apartment near Central London wanted for year. 
Inge/Averil Oskarsson. ENT 2918. 


For Sale 


CND badges, pamphlets, periodicals, rubber stamps, 
envelope stickers, posters and all group literature 
and stationery requirements on sale at Housmans. 
Prompt mail order service, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


Wanted 


Dormobile/van. April 4-5 at. petro! cost for trans- 
port to Birmingham. CND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 
Inexpensive room in return light services, London. 
37 Lyncroft Gdns., N.W.6. 


Scooter urgently needed for Peace News travelling 
sales organiser, new/secondhand. Offers, suggestions 
welcomed, Manager, PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
nelect from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Cirew- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


From now till 30 March 


London, W.14: 6.30 p.m. Olympia (entrance from 
tube). Collect leaflets for action in connection with 
Ideal Home Exhibition (see page 9), Committee of 
100 supporters. 


29 March, Friday 


Leeds, 6: 7 p.m. St. Margaret's Ch., Cardigan Rd. 
Jumble sale. Offers: Mrs. Enfield. Tel.: 53794. 
CND. 

London, N,W.1: 7 p.m. Friends Hse., Euston Rd. 
Film: ‘‘ Ashes and Diamonds"'’, Adm. 2s. Friends 


Peace, C'ttee. 


London, S.W.8: 
Public Mtg. and Film Show: 
Speakers incl. Mervyn Jones. 


London, W.6: I 
Briefing mtg. for Budget Day demonstration. 
of 100. 


8 p.m Fentiman Rd. Meth, Ch. 
‘Meet the CND ". 
CND. 


8 p.m. Hammersmith Town Hall, 
C'ttee 


Nottingham: 7.30 p.m. NCS Education Centre, 
Broad St. Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, MP: ‘‘Dis- 
armament’’. Tickets: {s. UNA (Youth Section). 


30 March, Saturday 


Birmingham: 10 a.m. Five Ways Clock, Edgbaston. 
Pre-Aldermaston March Jed by Artesian Stompers. 
Mass Sanity Selling. YCND. 


Blackburn: Meet 12.30 0.m. Railway Stn. for Jarge- 
scale canvassing, leafleting, propaganda against Civil 
Defence exercises. CND. 


Bristol: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Durdham Downs for 
City March via Whiteladies Rd., Park St. Short 
mtg. at Burke’s statue, and on to Old Market via 
Broadmead. CND. 


North London: Two-pronged march to Kilburn 
from Marble Arch, 2.45, and Hampstead (White- 
stone Pond), 2.30. Details: LR CND, TER 0284. 


Tribune 


of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or ; 
take advantage of this #—~ 


special offer 
10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


SEND TO : TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pnd 


West London: Two-pronged march to Ealing Green 
from Uxbridge (opp. Odeon Cinema), 2 p.m., and 
Open-air mtg. 


Details: LR CND, TER 0284. 


E.1§: Assemble 6 p.m. for torchlight 
advertising Aldermaston, and passing town 
halls of six boroughs. 


London, N.12: 2.30 p.m. Summerside Sch., off 
Woodhouse Rd. Leafleting on High Rd. Collect 
leaflets outside Woolworths, Tally-Ho. CND. 


7.30 p.m. Lord Palmerston, 308 

Folk song and ‘“‘A Song for 
concert. MC: Ray Edwards. Refresh- 
ments from 6 p.m. f 


London, W.1: Assemble 12 noon, Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for Poster 
Parade (Budget Day and Aldermaston). Route: Hay- 
market, Pall Mall, Trafalgar Sq., Whitehall, Parlia- 
Public Mtg. 
. Speaker: Dennis Gould. CND, 
YCND, C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. 
Charing Cross Rd.) Open-air mtg. i 
car. Poster parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


31 March, Sunday 


London, W.1: 7 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Fitzroy Sq. ‘‘ London on the March ’’. 
London CND groups. 
George Clark. CND. 


Hall, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
High-level Bridge). 
Mtg. CND. 


2 April, Tuesday 

London, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Empire Rooms, Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd. Folk Song Prom. Tickets 10s, 7s 6d, 
5s. Promenade: 3s 6d. From: CND Stage Club, 5 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 0284. Proceeds to CND. 


7 p.m, Bridge Hotel 
N.E. Region, Gen. 


(by 
Members’ 


3 April, Wednesday 
Bromley, Kent: 8 p.m. Public Library, ‘‘Alder- 
maston: What it is all about ?"’ Public Mtg. with 


CND. 


London, W.1: Assemble 7 p.m. Speakers Corner, 
Marble Arch, for March on Parliament, moving off 
at 7.30 p.m. (Budget Day). C'ttee of 100 London 
working groups. 


4 April, Thursday 


Birmingham : 8-midnight. Folk Song Rave. Details: 
Joe Boler, 207 Thimbliemi/l Lane, Nechells, 7. 
YCND. 


N.t: 7 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Peace News Aldermaston sales organisation. 
Briefing Meeting. All helpers welcomed. 


“Defence of Britain.’' Speakers: Ray- 


mond Pope (Cons.), Ron WHuzzard (Lab.), Allen 
King (Lib.). CND. 

Wokingham: 7.30-10 p.m. 39 Rose St. Wine and 
cheese party. Adm: 3s 6d. All welcome. CND. 


5 April, Friday 

Amersham: 7.30 p.m. Community, Centre. Annual 
Mtg. Amersham and Dist, CND. Business, refresh- 
ments. 8.30 p.m. Discussion: sympathisers, doubters 
and opponents invited. 


Orpington: 8 p.m. 32 Elm Grove. Aldermaston 
with films: ‘‘March to Aldermaston,’’ 
“Deadly the Harvest,"’ and ‘‘Language of Faces."' 
CND. 


6 April, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands: 3 p.m. at the home of John 
Bullough, Field Broughton. ‘‘Any Answers.”’ Grange 
Peace Group. 


Jordans, Bucks.: Meet 10 a.m. Village Green, for 
car cavalcade touring S. Bucks. villages and towns. 
CND. 


Central Hall, 


11 am. to 3 p.m. } f 
in aid of 


Liverpool, 1: 
Bread and cheese lunch, 


Renshaw St. 


village well in India. War on Want. 


72 Oakley Sq., 
Proceeds to 
Contributions and helpers 
“welcome, EUSton 3195. IVS. 


London, N.W.1: 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Sale of second-hand books and stamps. 
fund for Algerian relief. 


London, S.W.1: Caxton Hall. 2-7 p.m. Rooms 
7 and 15, Annual Conference of Fellowship Party. 
7.30-10 p.m. Room 15. Donald Swann, Ronald 
Mallone, Stuart Morris: ‘‘Peace-making and General 
Election,’’ followed by questions on current events. 
Fellowship Party, 


London, W.C.1 :: 
for poster parade. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St., Euston. 


Piero Cataldi: ‘‘Expertences of an Italian Pacifist'’. 
Great Companions, 


London, W.1: 


Meet 3 p.m. sharp Holborn Tube 


Assemble 12 noon, Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for Alder- 
maston poster parade. Route: Haymarket, Pall Mall, 
Trafalear Sq., Whitehall, Parliament Sq., Victoria 


St., Wilton Rd. Public Mtg. Tachbrook Market. 
Speakers George Savva. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 
100. 

London, W.1: 3 p.m. Whitfields Memorial Hall, 


(nr. Goodge St.) Tottenham Ct. Rd. Peace News 
Readers Mtg. with staff and directors. Speakers: 
Vera Brittain, Michael Randle, Alan Lovell. Chair: 
Geoffrey Tattersall. Discussion, refreshments. Peace 
News. 


St. Albans: Assemble 2 p.m. St. Bernard's Heath, 
Harpenden Rd. for march through city. Leafleting. 
7.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Dance 25 6d. YCND. 
Totnes, Devon: 7.30 p.m, Ambulance Hall. Public 
mtg. Speakers: Dr. Ronald Sampson, Barnaby 
Martin, Chair: Terence Heelas. CND. 


Watford : 
Hieh St, 


2.30 p.m. Pedestrian precinct, Watford 
Public assembly. CND. 


Easter holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
“Peace News” dated April 12, must 
be received by Thursday, April 4, at 
the latest. Copy for issue dated Anril 
19 must be received by Wednesday, 
April 10, at the latest. 


FOLK SONG PROM 


Dominic Behan, Bob Davenport, Enoch 
Kent, Leon Rosselson, A. L. Lloyd and 
the best of Britain’s new folk singers. 


Empire Rooms, Tottenham Ct Rd, W.1 
Tuesday, April 2, 7.30 p.m. 
Seats 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Prom 3s 6d 


CND Stage Club 
5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TER 0284 
Avoid disappointment—book now 


THOUSANDS OF N.W. LONDON 
SATURDAY SHOPPERS 
MUST LEARN 


Why we march at Easter 


Join the two-prong N.W. London march this 
Saturday 30 March. 2.30 Whitestone Pond, 
Hampstead Heath, and 2.45 Speakers Corner, 
Marble Arch. Both marches end at Kilburn 
High Road. Bring CND posters (see Diary 
for details Folk Song Concert same evening). 
Org. Magenta 2 Groups CND. 


Cecily Ben-Tovim 


THE WORLI 


Round the bend, screwy, mental, bonkers, 
ought-to-be-locked-up, nut-house , . . these 
derisive terms are echoes of the dark days 
of psychiatry when premises were locked 
and barred and the inmates chained, 
whipped and subject to other bestia! treat- 
ment. For centuries their affliction was 
associated with evil, guilt and the super- 
natural until the recurrent manic attacks 
of George III, treated with straight-jacket 
and blood-letting, challenged people's 
beliefs. 


A change of attitude brought reforms such 
as the York Retreat and similar humane 
institutions. In modern times the discov- 
eries of Freud and others have made psy- 
chiatry respectable and new drugs have 
established a further revolution - thera- 
putic communities that emphasise respect, 
freedom and constructive work. 


Yet we still tend to identify a sick mind 
with shame and mystery and harbour black 
ideas about “lunatic asylums” which loom 
like ghastly forts in our imagination. I 
nurtured some of these bogies, too, and I 
was surprised to find, when I visited a 
mental hospital, that it looked like our 
Jocal library. 


In a large hall decorated for Christmas 
with red and gold stars and silver pine 
sprays, patients waited in easy chairs, three 
or four around each brightly coloured table. 
They read magazines, drank coffee from a 
stot machine, or chatted to the nurses. 
Piped music played softly. It was warm 
and relaxing, yet there was also a certain 
tension in the air. “La Cucuracha” was 
interrupted by an announcement “ Next 
please, Mr. Smith.” 


He tived. at home, attending the hospital at 
regular intervals for individual treatment 
from doctors and social workers who might 
call to see him among his family. Others 
benefit more from group therapy, meeting 
perhaps weekly over several years, From 
the model situation formed by a carefully 
chosen group they learn how they have 
failed in their past life and try to substi- 
tute reactions which will better adapt them 
to their environment. Others work outside 
but maintain their confidence by returning 
to the hospital at night and weekends. 


Jenny was in this last category. Like those 
who are unable to enter the outside com- 
munity, she lived at first in a ward of 
twenty-five. She was so tense and terrified 
that she acted like a cornered animal, 
smashing things to act out her fears. But 


ee ee 


Peace! 


the companionship of other patients and 
the reassurance of, and acceptance by, 
doctors and nurses channelled her feelings 
in alternative, normal directions, enabling 
her to keep a job in society. 


The ward was divided into three dormi- 
tories and a comfortable lounge. Several 
women clustered by the piano singing 
“ Beautiful Dreamer.” They wore their 
own clothes, vital for self respect. Before 
the crackling fire a smartly dressed woman 
hummed the descant. A few weeks ago 
she was depressed to the point of attempt- 
ing suicide. Now she was taking an active 
part in the ward discussion group which 
met weekly to air complaints, allot duties, 
and decide what social activities should be 
organised - whist drives, “twenty ques- 
tions,” lectures, etc. 


Along with the notices pinned up on the 
board was a “Guide to our daily timetable.” 
Patients rise at 7.30 and after breakfast 
and medicines, from 8.45-9.30 there is 
Ward Cleaning: dusting, sweeping, flower 
arrangement, a reminder of the need for 
social responsibility. The lesson has been 
learned from older institutions, where 
patients do nothing, that boredom adds an 
extra malady called “ institutional neurosis,” 
causing progressive deterioration. 


10-12 a.m. Occupational Therapy, in the 
ward or in the department, 


The painting room is approached through 
a labyrinth of cream corridors. A feeble 
effort has been made to improve them by 
painting the window sills cerise. A few 
lifeless reproductions adorn the walls. Why 
reproductions ? For the same cost the local 
art school would be delighted to contribute 
original work, and it might well be em- 
ployed to advise on spirit-raising colour 
schemes. Surely it would be a constructive 
contact with the neighbourhood. We might 
then be spared the green tunnel - walls, 
ceiling, plastic flooring, all a sickly sage 
green, 


The art room huramed with industry. Men 
and women of all ages sat at desks, paint- 
ing, sketching or talking to their neigh- 
bours, Their achievements in poster colour, 
oils and charcoal decorated the walls. Art 
and crafts are practised partly to elicit a 
delight and pride in personal creation and 
partly to reproduce part of the sickness. 
For instance, the withdrawn youth who 
hunched over his drawing manifested his 
psychosis in his incessant pictures of snakes 
intertwining and eating each other, a 


readers are invited 


to meet the directors, company members, 


contributors and staff on.Saturday, April 6 
from 3—5p.m. at Whitfields Memorial Hall, 
Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 (nr Goodge St). 


TYPESETTERS FOR THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


There is a project. under consideration to set up a trade typesetting concern 


under movement auspices. 


TU typesetters interested in working mainly on movement jobs, in London,’ at 
union rates’plus-usual weighting, and in sharing control of the venture are asked 


to write to Box No. L57. : 
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OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


mirror reflecting the distorted way in which 
he saw and experienced himself and others. 
Patients with less severe disorders can be 
guided to perceive their conflicts through 
the symbols they produce. 


At the end of the room a group huddled 
round the teacher to watch a pottery 
demonstration, There were also drama, 
woodwork, metal work, and basket making 
classes. From the expert results I realised 
that emotional breakdowns do nat neces- 
sarily impair intelligence. 


12-12.30. Free Period 
garden. 


Unlike many mental hospitals, which take 
great pride in their grounds, this one did 
not haVe much of a garden: a few trees, 
flat lawns overlooked by grim buildings. 
Isolated in the middle was a cluster of huts 
- the locked wards. These house a small 
percentage of patients whose disorder 
makes them liable to harm themselves (they 
rarely attack others) or is so severe that 
much more care and supervision is needed. 
The furniture was sparse, and the windows 
which opened only an inch or so, were 
made of unbreakable glass. Modern tran- 
quilising drugs and rehabilitating treatment 
have made straight jackets and padded cells 
unnecessary and have reduced the time that 
these patients must remain isolated. In 
some hospitals such wards have been abol- 
ished altogether. 


in the ward or 


12.30. Lunch in the dining room. 
Those who could not face meeting people 


were helped to their meals alone in the 
ward. Downstairs men and women queued 
in a self-service canteen and ate at tables 
spread with gay cloths. They ate the same 
food as the staff - lukewarm fish and chips 
with processed peas. 


The afternoons are spent doing occupa- 
tional therapy, reading in the library, seeing 
the doctor or exercising in the gym. Tea- 
time is followed by health and beauty cul- 
ture for the ladies, an important factor for 
restoring confidence. One woman, a 
glamorous redhead, had been brought into 
the hospital in a filthy condition; she had 
abandoned her home in her depression, 
frequenting cafes and sleeping in parks. 
Now she took great care that her nails 
were perfectly polished in preparation for 
the evening social. 


After supper - spam fritters and chips with 
sour plums and custard for dessert - men 
and women gather for bingo, or inter-ward 
Parties or the film show. 


Bedtime is at 10. 


In this country about one in twenty people 
seck treatment for mental illness during 
their lifetime, but it is possible that this 
figure under-estimates the actual number of 
the mentally il. Many do not seek treat- 
ment because of public scorn, ignorance 
and the varying quality of existing facilities. 
Some patients spend their lives in mental 
hospitals and some who leave have to be 
re-admitted. But with modern physical and 
psychological treatments a large majority 
are discharged within a short period. 


Not just an accident 


It is not simply an accident that it should be 
“Peace News” that published the story of 
John Yassall’s conversations with me in 
prison relating to his evidence at the Rad- 
cliffe Tribunal. It is, I think, fairly safe to 
assume that if “ Peace News” had not pub- 
lished the story, no ome else would have 
touched it. 


When it appeared the Press Association felt 
unable, perhaps through fear of legal con- 
sequences, to announce the press conference 
we held at “Peace News” to discuss the 
evidence we had made public. (However, 
they sent a representative to attend the 
conference.) Exchange Telegraph an- 
nounced the press conference but would 
not announce its subject matter. Even now 
newspapers seem reluctant to press the 
question of why the evidence in John Vas- 
sall's statement’ was not’ made available to 
Mr. Mulholland’s ‘solicitors. — ~ i 

When. the report of the Radcliffe Tribunal 
is published “Peace News” will. discuss 
the function that the tribunal has fulfilled 
and. comment on the spy hysteria _and_the 


homosexual witch hunt that has beer one 
of the most unpleasant aspects of the Vas- 
sal] case. 


If we are to continue to perform this fonc- 
tion of exposing the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of nuclear “defence,” colonial- 
ism, spy hunts and sex taboos we need your 
help. Will you give it by contributing to 
the “ Peace News” fund? 


MICHAEL RANDLE. 


total since February 1 


£330 


contributions this week-£1l7 14-4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable. 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 


LONGOD NA op es pe mentee 
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Frank Allaun, MP 


HAROLD WILSON iS SPEAKING 
OUT FOR PEACE 


An editorial in the March 11 issue of 
“Peace News” argued that the left wing of 
the Labour Party was acting under a delu- 
sion in supporting Harold Wilson as a 
means of ultimately achieving unilateral 
disarmament. Frank Allaun, Labour MP 
for Salford East, who is chairman cf the 
Labour Peace Fellowship, here calls for 
CND supporters to work through the 
Labour Party. 

Inside the Parliamentary Labour Party the 
wind of change is blowing - thanks to the 
election of Harold Wilson as party leader. 
You would hardly credit the difference be- 
tween the atmosphere today in mid-March 
compared with that only a few weeks ago. 


And on no issue has the improvement been 
more striking than on the issue which is 
supreme in the minds of Peace News 
readers - that of peace. 

Let me make my own position clear. The 
Labour Peace Fellowship and myself are 
completely beholden to no individual. The 
Labour movement has been let down too 
often in the past by “great men” from 
Ramsay MacDonald onwards. Our first 
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loyalty should be to peace. It is not in 
keeping with Socialist conduct to foreswear 
the right to maintain a critical attitude to 
any individual - however elevated - where 
criticism is required. 

Having said that, I want to express my 
delight that Harold Wilson has been elected 
the leader of the Party, that he has made 
such a splendid start, and the hope that he 
will make perhaps the greatest leader since 
Keir Hardie 50 years ago. I am no pro- 
phet. I cannot say that Harold Wilson will 
make no mistakes or worse, but I most cer- 
tainly can say that he has made a mag- 
nificent beginning. 

Excluding reference to his spirited remarks 
on the Rent Act, Clause Four, and other 
issues, just look at some of his statements 
on foreign policy and defence, It will be 
clear that he has not introduced a new 
policy so much as drawn attention to the 
good, positive parts of our existing official 
policy, most of which had previously been 
ignored by the VIPs. 

1, One of his first statements from the Front 
Bench in his new capacity was to state that 
our Party is opposed to letting the West 
German generals get their fingers on thé 
H-bomb trigger, either directly or indirectly. 
2. Next, note the official Labour Party vote 
against the Government’s £1,904 millions 
arms programme on March 5. We not only 
voted against, but on a forthright amend- 
ment which drew attention to the onerous 
burdens it was placing on the British tax- 
payer. Now I have no knowledge of what 


went on inside the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (or the Shadow Cabinet, as it is 
sometimes called). But I should guess that 
this would hardly suit some of the Old 
Guard who want to spend millions more 
on “ defence.” 

3. Then came Harold Wilson’s statement on 
Germany, urging a settlement guaranteeing 
the independence of West Berlin, but in- 
cluding as a compromise the “de facto” 
recognition of Eastern Germany and the 
existing frontiers of Germany, including the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

4. His planned visits to both the Mr, Ks 
should be a valuable step along the road to 
co-existence. 

5. His speech at the great Trafalgar Square 
demonstration not only opposed apartheid, 
but went out of its way to say that, far 
from regretting the loss of armament orders 
to South Africa, he regarded them as a 
bloody traffic. 

6. He has given prominence on_ several 
recent occasions to explaining that disarm- 
ament did not mean unemployment, that a 


planned switch to peaceful work was 
possible, 

7. Those devoted Sccialists and peace 
workers, Michael Foot, Emrys Hughes, 


Sydney Silverman, S. O. Davies and Walter 
Baxter have decided to seek re-entry into 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. At the 
moment of writing I don’t know the out- 
come, but I’m very hopeful. 

Most LPF members will nor agree with his 
statement that he is opposed to neutralism 


and in support of NATO. While we take 
the opposite view, we should recognise he 
is stating what is at present the official 
party policy, and hope, since events are 
great educators, that this policy will be 
changed. 

We should also recognise that, as chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, he is 
surrounded by some men who are far to 
the Right of him. He has to make -con- 
cessions to them. 

It will depend on the active trade unionists 
and Labour Party members whether or not 
he will have to concede too much. And 
this is where J] see the LPF acting as a 
powerful force for advocacy of a sound and 
courageous peace policy. 

I have read one or two rather sour articles 
about Labour in Peace News in the Jast 
year. 1 think they have taken a short- 
sighted view. The writers might be inter- 
ested to learn that a number of people who 
had written off the Labour Party are now 
coming back into membership and activity. 
I am convinced that the Labour Party is 
the only party with a chance of power 
which provides any hope of a peace policy; 
that it is better to work inside the mass 
movement than outside it; that Labour 
Party members do have the freedom to 
press their own views; and that it will 
depend on the sustained activity of con- 
vinced peace workers whether or not 
Labour becomes the peace party. So I 
hope Peace News readers will take the same 
course and come inside. 


JOnN BALES COLUMN 


Smear, smear 


It is deplorable that while the ‘“ Opposi- 
tion” in Parliament allows the Government 
to get away with really serious things they 
reserve their real attack for the alleged mis- 
demeanours in the personal lives of 
Ministers. As with poor Mr, Galbraith, so 
with the “rumours” about Mr. Profumo’s 
friendship with Miss Keeler, 


As so often, the New Statesman could be 
relied on to dress up the attitudes of the 
gutter press in its own pompous language 
- talking about “the natural right” of the 
public to expect from Ministers “high 
standards of public and private behaviour,” 
about the “moral texture of public life”; 
enjoining Mr. Wilson and his colleagues to 
“offer the public a sincere sense of recti- 
tude,” and this “ over and above their prac- 
tical proposals for regenerating the eco- 
nomy.” The New Statesman offers a glit- 
tering prospect, a government that will 
overhaul both our economy and our 
morals. Big deal. 


The best comments on the case have come 
from a source that I have rarely agreed 
with, Mr. Reginald Paget. His exchange 
with Barbara Castle (“Surely Mrs, Castle 
should tell the House from whom and 
where the rumour had come”) got a reply 
that could have come from a journalist at 
the Vassall tribunal, “I have no intention 
of disclosing my sources.” 


And against the general level of smear, 
rumour and innuendo his must surely be 
the last word, that if a minister “is sup- 
posed to be acquainted with a particularly 
pretty girl... . as far as I am concerned 
that should be a matter for congratulation 
rather than a matter for inquiry.” 
® « * 

The news about German rocket experts in 
Egypt has served as a reminder that the 
arms race is not simply confined to the 
great power blocs, According to last Sun- 


day’s Observer, the Bonn Government has 
admitted that at least eleven West German 
scientists who worked on V2 rockets in the 
war are now in Egypt. “Informed sources” 
are quoted as giving a figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50. They are believed to be 
employed at Egypt’s secret rocket centre, 
known as “ military work 333.” 


Israel on its side, in facing an increasingly 
united Arab world, has involved itself in 
the game of threat and counter-threat. In 
particular, there are suspicions that one of 
the nuclear reactors being built in Israel, 
near Dimona in the Negev, may be used 
for manufacturing plutonium for nuclear 
weapons. Although the reactor is due to 
be completed next year, no details have 
been revealed about the Franco-Israeli 
agreement under which it is being built. 


Of course rumours flourish in the Middle 
East. According to John Maddox and 
Leonard Beaton in The Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons, during the Sinai campaign in 
1956, the Egyptian fedaheen believed that 
Israel had nuclear weapons. Israelis natur- 
ally look back at this useful] rumour with 
some satisfaction. 


Unfortunately, the reports of advanced 
military development in Israel and Egypt 
seem to be more than matters of rumour, 
and it is hard to see any solution. Neutral 
countries such as Egypt have often advo- 
cated disarmament between the great 
powers without making any serious attempt 
to practise themselves what they preach for 
others. At the Accra Assembly last June 
delegates from various neutral countries 
proposed zones of disarmament in Africa, 
Latin America, and elsewhere. Little has 
been done to implement this idea. 

I have often thought that the cold war is 
not so much an ideological conflict as a 
conflict of nationalisms. It is as much the 


result of a desire to protect frontiers in- 
violate as of a concetn for a particular way 
of life. This is becoming more and more 
apparent as in each bloc in the cold war 
nations seem to split off and pursue inde- 
pendent, though highly military, policies. 
As other nations, such as Egypt and Israel, 
acquire modern weapons systems people 
may come to regard the state of cold war 
and nuclear deterrence, not as something 
extraordinary and unusual, but something 
common and ordinary. This presents a 
serious challenge to the peace movement, 
but, if it gets us away from the Holy War 
mentality of the cold war it also offers an 
opportunity. 


First, HMSO sells 24,000 of these 
things, which takes care of the chair- 
man’s salary. Then... 


Terence Ranger 


THE PROSPECT 
FOR SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Dr. Ranger was a lecturer in the his- 
tory department at the University Col- 
lege of Southern Rhodesia in Salis- 
bury, until he was expelled from the 
country recently. Later this year he 
will take up an appointment as the 
first ever Professor of History at the 
University College of Dar-es-Salaam 
in Tanganyika. He was interviewed 
in London last week by Michael Free- 
man. 


Could you start by describing in what cir- 
cumstances you left Southern Rhodesia ? 


I left as a prohibited immigrant, not as a 
deportee. There is a technical and also a 
substantial difference between the two, be- 
cause to deport somebody you have to go 
through quite onerous legal procedures, and 
there is a right of appeal, but to prohibit 
somebody you merely have to declare the 
person a prohibited immigrant without 
reasons given and with no right of appeal. 


How long had you been there and why 
were you declared a prohibited immigrant ? 
I'd been in Rhodesia for six years. As far 
as the reasons are concerned, one has to 
speculate about them because, as I say, 
they’ve never been officially declared. But 
I was glad to see that my policy of doing 
things publicly and openly had paid divi- 
dends because press speculation in Southern 
Rhodesia never concerned itself with the 
question of the reasons. These were always 
taken for granted. This was because, dur- 
ing the course of my activities in Southern 
Rhodesia, opponents had very frequently 
demanded that I should be deported or got 
tid of. Consequently, it was reasonable to 
assume that when this happened it was a 
result of these activities. 

These activities, briefly, were: first, some 
colleagues and myself ran a magazine of 
protest called Dissent from early 1959 to 
1960 which was extremely unpopular with 
members of Parliament and others. That 
arose out of the Southern Rhodesian Emer- 
gency of 1959 which we believed to be both 
unjust and unnecessary, Then later I 
moved into a position of closer identifica- 
tion with the nationalist movement itself 
by joining, first the National Democratic 
Party, and then the Zimbabwe African 
Peoples Union, and this also was unpopu- 
lar, There were very few European mem- 
bers of these parties. Finally, I led as 
chairman an organisation called “ Citizens 
Against the Colour Bar,” which campaigned 
against discrimination in Salisbury with sit- 
ins, legal actions in the courts, and so 
forth. These are the main activities which 
led to calls for my deportation. All of 
them were quite legal. The parties I was a 
member of were legal parties, the campaign 
I was leading was a legal campaign, and we 
took very great care that the demonstra- 
tions should be within the law. 


What has been happening in Southern 
Rhodesia since the elections ? 


There has been a curious sequence of events 
since the elections because immediately 
after the elections, the result of which I 
think came as a great surprise to everybody, 
there was a curiously unreal period, a 
month or two months, when all sorts of 
people were saying, this is all really to the 
good. There was a period when Mr. Field 
and his Government, either because they 
didn’t know what to do, or because they 


wanted to present a placid image, were in 
fact doing nothing at all, and the only acts 
they were taking were things like the release 
of people who had been restricted for four 
years. 


This honeymoon period has pretty drastic- 
ally come to an end, and the main outlines 
of the significance of the elections are clear. 
The Rhodesia Front is a strange collection 
of people and probably it contains a large 
number of different views, but as far as it 
has a central direction, it seems to be along 
these lines: it is very realistic within its 
own context; it doesn’t believe the Federa- 
tion can be held together and it doesn’t be- 
lieve that African nationalism in Southern 
Rhodesia can be bought off in the way that 
Sir Edgar Whitehead was attempting to buy 
it off. It realises that African nationalism 
is a force, but it doesn’t carry its realism 
beyond this; it doesn’t intend to come to 
terms with African nationalism inside 
Southern Rhodesia, although it would like 
to do so with African nationalism in the 
two northern territories. It believes that 
you can’t buy African nationalism off, but 
it believes if you’re tough enough, you can 
break it. 


I think that if there was a philosopher in 
the Rhodesia Front, and there isn’t one, he 
would probably say it’s a question of will. 
The European has the arms, be has the 
skills. If he also has the determination, he 
can retain his position for long enough to 
matter. And this is the significance of the 
victory. They’re not going to try and make 
concessions to Africans; they are not going 
to try to hold the Federation together and 
move towards “ partnership”; they’re going 
to go frankly into “laager” in Southern 
Rhodesia and suppress African nationalism 
there by force. The new legislation which 
is now being put through is intended to do 
that. 


What is this new legislation ? 

It would be quite wrong to suppose that Sir 
Edgar Whitehead’s Government didn’t also 
pay attention to security legislation, and the 
Rhodesia Front inherits really quite a for- 
midable apparatus of law. It has the Un- 
lawful Organisations Act, Preventive De- 
tention Act, and in particular it has the 
Law and Order Maintenance Act which has 
been used to put into jail something like 
2,000 ex-members of ZAPU since the ban- 
ning of the party. 


But the Rhodesia Front has gone further 
than this with three recent pieces of legis- 
lation, Two are amendments and one is an 
original Bill which is now going through. 
The two amendments are amendments to 
the Law and Order Maintenance Act and 
to the Unlawful Organisations Act. The 
first has come to be known in Rhodesia 
itself as the “Hanging Act.” This is the 
one which lays down a mandatory death 
sentence for acts of sabotage involving the 
use of petrol or explosives in places where 
there may be people. 


The amendments to the Unlawful Organ- 
isations Act largely concern powers of con- 
fiscatton. Presumably their intention is to 
make it difficult for a party to continue 
under a cloak to hold funds to operate. 
But the powers given are astonishingly wide. 
The police can enter the house of some- 
body who was a member of a now banned 
Organisation and seize al] his property and 
funds even if he is merely using them for 
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Dr. Terence Ranger at a press conference on his return fram Southern Rhodesia recently. 


his personal use. They don't have to 
demonstrate that he is still a member of 
the banned organisation, nor do they have 
to demonstrate that the property and funds 
are being used for its purposes, and there 
is no appeal if they enter the house of 
such a person and take his money and his 


property. 


The latest Act is called “A Bill to Make 
Provision for the Preservation of Consti- 
tutional Government in Southern Rhodesia.” 
It makes it an offence to organise, or help 
to organise, a group which advocates the 
overthrow of the Government by uncon- 
stitutiona] means, or which coerces or 
attempts to coerce the Government. It’s 
very hard to know quite what that means, 
but presumably representatives of ZAPU 
who urge economic boycott of Southern 
Rhodesia, or who urge the suspension of 
the constitution, would certainly come 
under that clause. And this Act is made 
applicable to any “ resident,’ and it de- 
fines “ resident ” to include people who are 
no longer in Southern Rhodesia, and the 
final definition of “resident” is so wide 
that it includes a person employed by, or 
who is, or has been, or holds himself, a 
member of a political organisation which 
exists, or has existed, in Southern Rhodesia. 
Therefore I myself, although a prohibited 
immigrant, am a “resident” within the 
meaning of this Act and could be sentenced 
to twenty years. 


What has been the effect of the new legis- 
Jation on relations between the various 
racial groups ? Has there been any split in 
the white population ? 


In so far as there is white liberal opinion, 
I think the election of the Rhodesia Front 
Government has clarified the issues for it. 
Many people thought that they should sup- 
port Sir Edgar Whitehead and his policy of 
“partnership,” and they now feel, of 
course, that it is impossible to support the 
new Government. So to that extent the 
European liberal wing is stronger, and it 
has been protesting in the last weeks against 
this legislation and intends to continue these 


protests. Of course the responsible organs 
of opinion have already protested, that is 
the churches, the Bar, and distinguished 
individuals like Mr. Todd and Sir Robert 
Tredgold. 


My assessment would be that the majority 
of white people are in favour of the new 
legislation and that they understood when 
they voted for the Rhodesia Front that this 
was what was involved, that this was going 
to be a “so far and no further” effort and 
an attempt to stand firm, and that they're 
not worried by infringements of the rule of 
law, and not even worried by the economic 
recession which the end of federation will 
bring. It remains to be seen whether, in 
fact, the white community has the will and 
determination to stand up to what is im 
plied in this policy. , 
How much violence has there been since 
the election and what are the chances of it 
increasing ? 

As far as I know there has been almost no 
violence since the election. A wave of 
rather simple sabotage which took place 
just before the banning of ZAPU has not 
been repeated. Public meetings have been 
banned since the election. There is no 
legally constituted African party. In a 
sense there has been no occasion for 
clashes, but the likelihood of violence I 
should have thought was very high indeed. 
The situation is a direct challenge to the 
African movement. The African movement 
is a young one, but it can see the successes 
of other movements to the north, and it 
has no intention, I imagine, of just knuck- 
ling down under the challenge. 


Legislation passed by the last Government 
and the present one makes peaceful protest 
illegal. You can’t strike, you can’t boycott; 
if you organise passive resistance of this 
kind you are liable to a very heavy prison 
sentence. Moreover, the free hand which 
has been given to the police makes it dan- 
gerous to organise large-scale non-violent 
demonstrations. After all, African nation- 
alists live with the thought of Sharpeville; 


continued on page 10 
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Darcy Ribeiro 


Die if need be, never kill 


Professor Darcy Ribeiro was attached to 
the Indian Protection Service of Brazil 
as an anthropologist for several years. 
He was then appointed Chief of the Ser- 
vice’s Study and Planning Department. 
He was the founder of the Indian 
Museum in Rio de Janeiro, and was 
made a life member of the National 
Council for the Protection of the 
Indians, a Government body, in recog- 
nition of his services to the cause of 
the integration of Brazil’s indigenous 
people. He was also a member of the 
former Committee of Experts on In- 
digenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


This is a slightly condensed version of a 
section of Professor Ribeiro’s article, 
“The Social Integration of Indigenous 
Populations in Brazil” which was 
originally published in the April and 
May, 1962, issues of the “ International 
Labour Review.” 


Scattered over a vast area of Brazil, 
more particularly in the Amazon region 
and in the eastern part of the states of 
Mato Grosso and Goias, live some 
100,000 forest-dwelling Indians whose 
racial characteristics, customs and 
languages differentiate them into more 
than 140 tribal groups. Some of these 
are completely cut off from civilisation 
and live in remote areas without com- 
munication to the outside world; others 
have just begun to establish contacts 
with the civilised population, towards 
which they have yet to shed their tradi- 
tional hostility; still others, mainly in 
the south-western areas of the country, 
are intermingling to an increasing extent 
with the rest of the population. While 
these Indians represent only a minimal 
fraction of the total population figure - 
which exceeds 60 million - nevertheless 
their integration into the life of the 
nation, with the same advantages and 
opportunities as other citizens. raises 
serious human problems which have 


been exercising Brazilian authorities for 
many years. 


, 


In any critical review of the fifty years 
work done by the Indian Protection Service 
since its foundation in 1910 regard must be 
had to the two kinds of problems that have 
faced the service: 


I. the problems of Brazil’s expanding 
society, for which pockets of hostile Indians 
were the last obstacle to complete occupa- 
tion of the national territory; and 


2. the problems of the indigenous popula- 
tion caught up by this expansion, struggling 
for survival and seeking adjustment to the 
new conditions of life which are being 
forced upon it. 


In order to pacify these native groups the 
IPS has had to face trials of every sort. 
First of all, the size of the tribal territory; 
then - and perhaps most important of all - 
the difficulty of facing warlike Indians with 
the weapons of persuasion; thirdly, the 
hostility of the neighbouring civilised popu- 
lation, hot with resentment and hatred, un- 
able to grasp why the Government should 
take pains to defend people whom they 
considered incapable of adjustment and 
meriting cothing but extermination; lastly, 
the greed of local magnates who coveted 
the Indians’ land. 


Pacification is, in essence, deliberate inter- 
vention in an open conflict between Indians 
and civilised groups, each moved by un- 
bridled mutual hatred and suspicion. The 
Indian conceives the settlers as ferocious 
enemies who must be resisted or escaped: 
and he identifies the servants of the IPS 
with these enemies, these invaders of his 
land, moving onward through the forests, 
scaring the game with powerful noisy 
weapons, attacking the Indian villages and 
slaughtering whatever inhabitants they come 
acress. 


The first task of a pacification team, there- 
fore, is to convince the Indians that it is 
made up of people very different from all 
the white men they have met before. This 
is an extremely difficult task because the 


RON 


action must start with a daring advance 
into the Indians’ territory, for two reasons 
- so that the team may make its impact 
far ahead of the foremost pioneer outposts, 
thus avoiding outside interference, and as 
a deliberate provocation, to attract the 
Indians’ attention and _ hence their 
hostility. 


When General Rondon, founder of the 
IPS, went into the interior at the head of 
the Mato Grosso-Amazon Strategic Com- 
munications and Telegraph Commission, he 
developed the pacification techniques which 
were later to guide the IPS in similar enter- 
prises. These consist, first of all, in recruit- 
ing a team among the local population, ex- 
plaining to them what they will have to do, 
warning them of the care they must take if 
the Indians react violently against the pene- 
tration of their land, and convincing them 
of the justice and efficiency of persuasive 
methods. The leadership of these pacifica- 
tion teams is allotted to men having experi- 
ence of work in the bush and of dealings 
with Indians. Whenever possible the teams 
include partly integrated Indians belonging 
to the same language groups as the neigh- 
Bouring population, to serve as guides and 
interpreters. 


When the team has been formed it moves 
to a carefully chosen point within the tribal 
territory, near means of communication 
(rivers or roads) that are definitely open, so 
as to ensure a retreat if necessary and a 
constant supply of food and gifts. The 
point chosen should be readily accessible 
to the Indians so that, once they have dis- 
covered, it, they will tend to return, and 


contacts in sufficiently safe conditions will 
be possible. 


Once the provisional shelter for the 
“attraction post” has been built, the team 
makes a wide clearing and constructs in the 
middie an armoured house, surrounded by 
a barbed-wire fence, to protect the per- 
sonnel against the inevitable attacks and 
volleys of arrows. At the same time maize, 
manioc, potatoes, peanuts and other crops 
are planted to serve not only for the sub- 
sistence of the team but also - and indeed 
chiefly - as an attraction for the Indians. 
In the case of a very “tough” group, the 
field should be placed at a good distance 
from the post itself, so that individuals can 
help themselves without feeling watched. 
During the work of setting up the post the 
use of firearms should be avoided, even for 
hunting, so as not to scare the Indians or 
arouse their hostility, 

Immediately after the establishment of the 
post, the team leader or assistants whom he 
fully trusts (accompanied by interpreters) 
“beat” the neighbouring bush, identify the 
tracks and water holes most used by the 
Indians, put up little shelters nearby, and 
leave behind them knives, axes, scythes, 
shears, choppers, daggers, glasswork and 
other gifts. Wherever possible, the Indians’ 
own deserted huts or hunting shelters are 
used for this purpose. 


Once they have discovered the post. the 
Indians watch the team constantly, while 
remaining invisible, and will often attack a 
careless individual who strays from the 
group. Luiz Bueno Horta Barbosa, who 
directed the pacification of the Kaingangs 


in Sao Paulo, made the following comment 
on the state of mind of a pacification team 
in the long months preceding contact: 


“No one could ever imagine how much 
moral strength a man must display to 
keep down the terrific nervous irritation 
which is caused by the sense of constant 
encirclement, the sense of being watched 
and studied in his smallest actions by an 
unknown number of people whom he 
cannot see, whom he does not want to 
scare or annoy but rather to please and 
attract, while all they seek is the best 
moment to attack and kill him.” 


The next stage - that of initial contact - is 
one of open hostility on the part of the 
Indians, who make every effort to expel the 
invaders in a series of attacks. These early 
incidents are of capital importance, for they 
give the newcomers an opportunity of 
proving their friendly disposition and firm 
intention not to make war. it is essential 
at this stage to couple a serene and peace- 
ful air with a certain firmness, to demon- 
strate that the team has arms, knows how 
to use them, is well defended, and only 
abstains from attacking the Indians because 
it does not wish to hurt them. The team 
acts accordingly - firing into the air when 
the attacking Indians come too close to the 
house and threaten to break in, avoiding 
hurried retreats, leaving in the gift shelters 
game killed with gunshot to show its skill 
with firearms. 


After the first fruitless attempts to dislodge 
the intruders, the Indians: generally move 
their villages further back so as to provide 
greater safety for the women and children. 
Groups of well-armed warriors then pro- 
ceed to harass the’ pacification team with 
periodic attacks, usually at first light, each 
following several days of vigilance. 

Only after months of effort will the Indians 
be convinced by events - contradicting all 
their previous experience - that these 
whites are different from the others, for 
though armed and in a strong defensive 
posture they never take hostile action, not 
even to repel an attack. Only then do the 
boldest individuals begin to slip into the 
clearing, helping themselves to the maize 
and the manioc made ready for them. 
Next, cautiously, they come closer still. 
Instead of destroying the gift shelters and 
accepting the contents under the guise of 
capture, they begin to leave objects of their 
own in exchange for what they take. Mem- 
bers of the team will also then grow bolder, 
letting themselves be seen when they know 
that Indians are near, and calling on them 
- through the interpreters - to fraternise. 
It is customary to call this period 
“naméro” - the “flirting” stage; the 
Indians have begun to accept gifts as such, 
and even to ask for more, leaving in the 
shelters wooden models of knives, shears 
or other objects to indicate what they want. 
Any abuse of confidence at this time is 


extremely dangerous. A_ misunderstood 
movement may cause the Indians to renew 
their attacks, cancel out the progress already 
made, or even require the whole under- 
taking to be dropped. The “flirting” 
stage, if successful, leads on to fraternisa- 
tion, which may develop rapidly into a 
sound relationship. 


This gradual approach has been proved 
efficient each time it was used with the 
proper amount of care. Perhaps the best 
evidence is the impression left on several 
tribes that it was in fact they who were 
softening up the white men. 


Indeed, after the pacification of some of 
the most warlike groups it was found that 
they had made quite moving efforts in that 
very direction. The Kaingangs of Sao 
Paulo, the Xokléngs of Santa Catarina, the 
Parintintins and other groups, when frater- 
nising with the IPS attraction teams, were 
convinced that they - the Indians - had 


Camayura Indians of the Upper Xingu 
in Brazil. 


In the picture, top left, this page, a 
doctor on the staff of Orlando Villas 
Boas of Brazil’s Indian Protection Service 
attends to an Indian who has come to 
him for treatment. Modern medicine 
does much to overcome the Indians’ 
initial distrust of the Protection Service. 


In the picture on the bottem of page six 
the men decorate their bodies with oil, 
ashes and a red vegetable dye, to simulate 
the design on the skin of the anaconda, 
the world’s largest constrictor. This gives 
them the strength and courage of the 
snake. 


The other two pictures show a dance in 
the girls’ initiation rite. After spending 
up to a year in the darkness of their huts, 
the girls follow the piping men for as 
long as four or five hours in the late 
afternoon sun. The men show great 
stamina as they blow their nine-foot 
pipes, supporting the weight all the time 
with one arm. 


done the pacifying. For the first time they 
had had an opportunity of acting by the 
rules of their own etiquette without suffer- 
ing injury. Several of the pacification re- 
ports prove, in fact, that these tribes were 
either peacefully settled or at least wished 
to establish relations with the whites: they 
merely did not know how to approach 
them, for previous attempts in this direc- 
tion had been met with bullets. 


The IPS has, therefore, been worthy of 
General Rondon’s slogan, “ Die if need be. 
never kill.” All the tribes encountered by 
the moving frontier of Brazilian society 
were brought into peaceful co-existence 
without the killing of a single Indian by 
bullets, although more than a dozen IPS 
workers fell pierced by arrows as they went 
about their work of pacification. 


But “ pacification ” is adjusted more to the 
need for expansion of Brazil's organised 
society than to the specific needs of the 
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Indians, It is by “assistance” that these 
latter needs are met: and in the work 
of assistance and protection the IPS has 
frequently failed. Called in to save the 
tribes from destruction which would have 
been inevitable, had they been left to their 
own devices in ecological competition with 
infinitely larger and culturally more ad- 
vanced populations, the Service has not 
been able to prevent the Indians, once dis- 
armed. from descending to conditions of 
utter destitution and losing their happiness 
with their independence. 


Pacification brought about at the cost of 
many lives, of heroic effort to bring peace 
to further tribal groups, has been a source 
of frustration to its very authors: they have 
seen victory perverted into the defeat of 
their ideals, for the Indians have not even 
been assured possession of the land and 
peaceful co-existence has brought them 
hunger, disease and disappointment. 
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Alan Lovell 
anaesthetic art 


Monitor, edited by Huw Wheldon. (Mac- 
donald . 18s.) 


Monitor, the BBC television programme 
about the arts, has a good reputation. It 
takes the arts seriously. But it also inter- 
ests a wider than normal audience in 
them. It does not compromise in its 
presentation, yet it is not obscure and pre- 
cious in the way the Third Programme is. 
Monitor, says the critic, is a sign of how 
enlightened the policy of the BBC can be. 
Compared with what you see on your 
screen most nights the programme seems 
outstanding. 


The assumptions behind Monitor are clear. 
It is a “highbrow” programme, as the 
choice of subjects clearly shows. In the 
book of interviews that Huw Wheldon, the 
editor of Monitor, has put together from 
the programme, every one of the artists 
interviewed is working in the traditional 
arts. No jazz musicians are represented, 
there is nobody from the cinema. Artists 
like Johnny Dankworth or Orson Welles 
have appeared on the programme, but 
Monitor has never paid much attention to 
the popular arts. 


The position of the arts and their relevance 
in our society are taken as given. There 
are hardly any signs in the programme that 
the arts may have no place in the world we 
live in, no sign that a Picasso painting, a 
Beethoven symphony, or an Eliot poem 
mean nothing to most people in Britain. 
Only once in the book is this problem 
touched on (by the composer Gian Carlo 
Menotti), though there are echoes of it 
throughout the book. 


This “ highbrow ” assumption is made even 
clearer by the general presentation of the 
Programme. The introductory music is 
reverential, the lighting is self-consciously 
subdued, Huw Wheldon’s manner is 
eamest. After watching Monitor regularly 
for a time you begin to feel that you are 
taking part in a religious ritual. Together 
with this atmosphere there is a pretension 


to seriousness that Monitor rarely lives up 
to 

It would be unfair to suggest that Monitor 
is unaware of the problems television poses 
for a serious programme on the arts, It 
does not assume that its audience has the 
kind of cultural sophistication that the New 
Statesman presupposes in its readers, It 
does not have that casual, knowing tone 
that makes reading a New Statesman book 
or film review such an infuriating experi- 
ence. I don’t think that the approach 
Monitor makes is any more satisfactory 
though. The book makes the approach 
very obvious, so obvious that there seems 
almost a formula for a Monitor interview. 
Instead of assuming a particular knowledge 
on the part of the audience, questions of a 
very general nature ate asked. Too often 
the result is this kind of interview (with 
Lawrence Durrell, the novelist): 

Wheldon: So the reasons why there are so 
many different sorts of love affairs and love 
relationships in this Quartet is because you 
see love possible in all kinds of different 
permutations ? 

Durrell: Yes, and combinations. That's 
exactly the significance of it, you see. But 
the very fact of multiplying it in so many 
directions raises another question which is 
really at the bottom of it: Is the human 
personality an illusion ? 

Wheldon: Yes, because this whole Quartet 
is based on taking a group of situations 
and a group of characters, and then, in one 
book after another, seeing the same thing 
over and over again, but from different 
points of view. What made you choose this 
method ? 

Durrell: I don’t think most people realise, 
or perhaps they do now, to what extent our 
ideas about the outside universe and the 
inside universe have been completely demo- 
lished in tbe past forty years. The pro- 
positions about the interior side of man 
and the propositions about the universe he 
lives in are now so fantastic and so con- 
fused and so complicated that it does now 
scem to me worth the attention of a 
novelist to have a look at them. 


Wheldon: So you would say that Einstein 
provided a physical background for the 
book in the same way as Freud provided 
its psychological background ? 

Durreli: Yes, structurally. Yes, [ think 
that’s very fair. But you see that’s not 
precisely modern, Freud’s interpretation 
was created in 1900 and the first relativity 
propositions were made in 1912. It takes a 
long time for the stuff to ieak through to 
the man in the street. 

For all its air of general profundity, this is 
no more than general gossip around the 
novel. What we are interested in, surely, 
is how these ideas work out in Durrell’s 
novels, how successful he is in using them. 
We are interested in him as an artist and 
not as an amateur philosopher. 

Michael Ayrton’s discussion of Michelan- 
gelo’s sculpture, the Rondanini Pieta, is a 
good contrast to Wheldon’s approach. 
Ayrton talks in detailed terms of the work 
and gives one a sense of the problems 
Michelangelo faced and the immense effort 
that went into solving them There are no 
generalisations about the nature of the uni- 
verse - only a discussion of a man trying 
to shape a piece of stone so that it ex- 
pressed exactly his ideas and feelings, At 
the end we know something meaningful 
about the “universe” and the “ human 
personality.” Unfortunately, Monitor is 
marked more often by Wheldon’s approach 
than Ayrton’s. 

Apart from these general questions, most 
Monitor interviews contain a lot of per- 
sonal questions; how does the artist work, 
how many drafts of 2 poem does he write, 
does he write his opera score before the 
libretto 2? Sometimes this has alarming 
results, as when Huw Wheldon moves from 
the very general question “ How is it, do 
you think, that the great classical novelists, 
Tolstoy, Dickens, were able to write such 
big works ?” to ask Georges Simenon, the 
novelist, in his next question, “I know that 
when you approach this business of writing 
a novel in eleven days, you approach it like 
a champion runner. It’s a girding up pro- 
cess, What exactly is the routine ?” 


These two lines of questioning, the big, 
general questions and the small ones about 
an artist’s routine, give you an illusion of 
knowing the artist and his work well. You 
have been told how he approaches the 
writing of the poem, you have been told 
what he is trying to say in it. It is the 
middle of the process that is missing. Once 
the poet has sat at his desk, Monitor tells 
you nothing about the poem until the 
reader is given an opinion about it. You 
know nothing about the poet’s struggle to 
create the poem or the reader’s attempt to 
understand it. 


The style of the programme reflects this 
attitude. Most Monitor items are filmed 
essays. The subject is conceived in literary 
terms and then illustrated. As a result you 
either get an embarrassingly obvious corre-~ 
spondence between word and picture as 
when Shelagh Dclaney’s words, ‘‘ People 
are moving from Salford. I don’t know 
whether many people are moving into Sal- 
ford, I can feel, all over the city, the rest- 
lessness of people going somewhere. Young 
people finish up in London or in any other 
big city,” were put against a shot of Salford 
railway station; or a vague impressionism 
like the item where Ezra Pound seemed to 
spend all his life walking up stairs and 
along paths in a medieval castle. It is a 
pity that Monitor has not explored more 
the approach evident in the films of the 
Johnny Dankworth jazz group or the 
Allegri String Quartet rehearsing. This is 
something television can do very well, as 
anybody who has been lucky enough to see 
the American television programme Jazz 
from 61 will know. 


Monitor is not an immediately offensive 
programme like Compact or Sunday Night 
at the Palladium. And in the face of the 
consistent vulgarity television offers, you are 
inclined to be grateful for this. It does 
have a certain civilised quality, But this is 
only surface deep. As a result the pro- 
gramme just slides over you. There is no 
challenge in the programme, no _ life. 
Monitor, in the end, anesthetises art. 


Malcolm Caldwell 


TOWARDS A PEACETIME ECONOMY 


Disarmament - what it would mean to 
Britain’s economy (United World Trust, 
2s 6d.) 


Having sponsored an excellent analysis 
(published earlier this year) of the effects 
of disarmament on the British economy, 
the United World Trust now follows up 
with a commentary on that analysis by a 
distinguished panel of experts, including 
Nicholas Kaldor and Professor J. E. Meade, 
the Cambridge economists, two business- 
men and a trade unionist. 


Their unanimous conclusions vindicate the 
Economist Intelligence Unit which con- 
ducted the original piece of research. They 
agree that all the problems of transition to 
peace could be met by appropriate policies 
and that the traditional fear of general un- 
employment is unfounded. The British 
Government, they say, is already equipped 
with the powers required; exactly how it 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


would exercise them in practice would 
depend on political considerations. They 
emphasise that the function of the Govern- 
ment during the process of disarmament is 
not that of keeping the budget in balance 
by reducing tax revenue exactly as quickly 
as expenditure on defence is reduced, but 
that of planning for increases in private 
and public civilian expenditures together 
adequate to replace the previous military 
outlays. Disarmament would offer a unique 
opportunity to foster economic growth and 
to promote general prosperity. 


Some of the possibilities open to a dis- 
arming government are discussed. The ad- 
vantages of methods of increasing private 
spending other than by a simple cut in in- 
come tax are explained. Here would be an 
opportunity to help the pensioner, the 
family man, the less well paid. National 
insurance benefits could be raised without 
increasing contributions (a regressive form 
of taxation) by stepping up the Exchequer 
share of the financing of the scheme, which 
has been allowed to slump from 26 per 
cent in 1949-50 to not much over half that 
at present. 


Private investment could be stimulated and 
supported, as it has been in the past in, 
for example, the cotton, shipbuilding and 
steel industries. Research and development 
in industry could absorb the redundant 
military scientific resources, 


The extent to which social investment and 
foreign aid would be stepped up would 
depend on political factors. Britain could 
easily employ the entire saving from de- 
fence on hospitals, schools, roads and 


houses, without extravagance. The appeal 
of an income tax cut to some of their 
strongest supporters in the country might, 
however, deter a Conservative government 
from social outlays on the scale a 
Labour government would feel free to take. 
Similarly, the under-developed countries 
could easily absorb the entire defence 
savings. The experts stress that the grow- 
ing disparity between the living standards 
of the industrialised and the countries ex- 
porting primary produce is the most im- 
portant economic problem facing the 
world. America’s per capita national in- 
come is approaching £800 per annum; 
India’s is nearer £40. The gap is wider 
than it was twenty years ago, and is still 
widening. 


The shifts in pattern of international spend- 
ing which would follow disarmament would 
necessarily lead to uncertainties about 
balances of international payments. If all 
the countries sought to counteract uncer- 
tainty by accumulation of gold and hard 
currency reserves, a cumulative downward 
spiral of activity in international trade 
could ensue. For this reason the experts 
urge Britain to take the initiative in calling 
for world-wide planning in advance of dis- 
armament to cope with the adjustments 
needed in trade and aid. 


The booklet, like the longer study which it 
annotates, is optimistic. The only real 
undercurrent of anxiety is whether the 
unique opportunity to build a more just 
and prosperous Britain and to help the 
social and economic revolution in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America might be bun- 
gled and missed through lack of planning. 
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Easter demonstrations: 
further plans 


Three weeks ago Peace News announced 
plans for demonstrations at Easter in nine 
European countries. In addition, there was 
a demonstration in Belgium last weekend 
and there will be one in Sweden at Whitsun. 
A twelfth European country, Switzerland, is 
also to have an anti-nuclear march, from 
Lausanne to Geneva. The march, organised 
by the Youth Movement Against Atomic 
Armament, will start on Good Friday and 
end on Easter Sunday with a peaceful 
demonstration in Geneva at 3.30 p.m. The 
intention is to draw together all pacifist and 
peace forces on this demonstration, The 
Youth Movement Against Atomic Arma- 
ment was formed earlier this month after 
meetings in Yverdon and Zurich. 


The longer-established Mouvement Suisse 
Contre L’armament Atomique has decided 
not to take charge of organising the march 
at Easter because, while anxious to help, 
it is concentrating its main effort on the 
referendum to be held on May 26. A 
motion will be put to the Swiss electorate 
advocating the insertion in the federal con- 
stitution of the following article: 


“A decision concerning the equipment of 


Election in 
Canada: 
London picket 


The London Committee of 100 will hold a 
picket outside the Canadian High Commis- 
sion in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, March 
31, from 12 noon to 3 p.m. in connection 
with the Canadian “ nuclear election.” On 
the same day the YCND will hold a meet- 
ing in Hyde Park at 4.30 and walk to the 
High Commission where a letter will be 
handed in appealing to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment not to accept nuclear weapons, ° 
The demonstrations are being held in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the Canadian 
CND. The elections in Canada take place 
on April 8. 

The letter which the Committee of 100 will 
hand to the Canadian High Commissioner 
during the picket states: 


* Although We are not ourselves Canadians 
or a Canadian organisation, we address this 
letter to you because the voice which will 
end the arms race is the voice of inter- 
nationalism, the voice which expresses the 
common relationship of all men of Cana- 
dian, British, Russian or any other nation- 
ality.” 


Joint US-Canadian 


vigil at frontier 


This weekend, March 30-31, the Montreal 
and Toronto Committee of 100 in Canada 
and the New England Committee for Non- 
Violent Action in the US are holding a 
joint 24-hour vigil in Cornwall, Ontario, 
where an international bridge across the St. 
Lawrence links the United States with 
Canada. The theme of the vigil is the need 
for opposition by all countries to nuclear 
weapons and to the danger of a further 
spread of these weapons. 

The vigil will start at noon to-morrow on 
the Canadian side of the bridge, and will 
go to the United States side on the follow- 
ing day. The vigil is due to end at noon 
on Sunday. A march and meeting will be 
held in Cornwall during the vigil. 


the Swiss army with any form of atomic 
weapons must be submitted to a referen- 
dum.” 


Outside Europe there are to be demonstra- 
tions in many countries. The New Zealand 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 
making plans for a forty-mile Easter March 
“on the beach” along the coast from Para- 
paraumu to the House of Representatives 
in Wellington. Last year’s march ended 
with a meeting of 500 people in the Par- 
liament grounds and was met, en route, by 
both the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition. 


This year the route leads past heavily popu- 
lated seaside areas and the marchers will 
propose that New Zealand should take the 
lead in making a nuclear-free zone in the 
Southern Hemisphere. This will extend, in 
fact, the treaty already existing which guar- 
antees the denuclearisation cf Antarctica. 
In Australia the New South Wales CND is 
organising a radial walk in Sydney the week 
after Easter. 


In the US, demonstrations are at present 
planned for New York and Chicago. In 
New York the Religious Society of Friends 
will hold a silent vigil for peace next to the 
Armed Forces recruiting centre in Times 
Square continucusly from 4 p.m. on Good 
Friday to 10 a.m. on Easter Sunday. This 
will be the third consecutive year that this 
demonstration has been held. Also a mass 
demonstration at the United Nations Plaza 
is planned for Saturday, April 13, The 
sixth such Easter demonstration, it is being 
supported by Women Strike for Peace, the 
War Resisters’ League, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the Student 
Peace Union, and others. 


In Chicago demonstrations are planned by 
Women for Peace and the Student Peace 
Union. These will include a 40-mile march 
from a naval air base to the centre of 
Chicago. 


Our correspondent in New York reports 
that although present Easter plans in the 
US are impressive-sounding, they are a little 
apathetic in their execution so far. 


Polaris march 


A working group of the National Com- 
mittee of 100 is making plans for a march 
from Holy Loch to Westminster to take 
place this summer, starting in July. The 
march will probably be two-pronged, cover- 
ing the East and West coasts of England, 
and will visit all the shipyards where work 
in Britain’s Polaris submarines is to be 
one. 


People interested in helping this project in 

any way should contact Sydney Roper, 87 

bee he Terrace, London, W.2. (PAD 
5.) 


Christian ‘100’ 


A Committee of 100 Christian group has 
been formed and will shortly produce its 
first pamphlet entitled You, Christ and 
the Bomb, The group will hold a meeting 
for interested people at 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.!, on Tuesday, April 2, at 7.30 at which 
plans for activity during the Aldermaston 
March will be discussed. The group may 
hold an assembly in Westminster Abbey at 
the end of the march. 


March on 


Parliament 


BUDGET DAY, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 
organised by Committee of 100 local working groups 
assemble Speakers Corner, Marble Arch, 7 pm 


AGAINST TAXATION FOR NUCLEAR WAR 


The London Committee desperately needs money to continue action against war. 
Please send donations to London Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


SE aS 
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Missiles for India? 


Dr. Sampooran Singh, Director of the Ballistics Research Laboratory at 
Chandigarh, India, and principal scientific officer of the Indian Research and 
Development Organisation, examines a filler block used for shaping explosive 
warheads for missiles at the Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, New Jersey, USA. 
With him is Mr. Steve Herzick, chief of the Picatinny Arsenal’s explosives 


componenis branch. 


Kevin Baxter sentenced 


Last Friday Kevin Baxter, aged 18, who 
joined the Army on a 22-year engagement 
last autumn “with the sole purpose of set- 
ting up anti-bomb groups among soldiers,” 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
He was also discharged with ignominy. 
Kevin Baxter, former convenor of the Com- 
mittee of 100 in Bradford, wore a CND 
badge when he signed on in the Army, and 
told a reporter last January : “I’m not just 
against nuclear warfare, I’m against all 
armed resistance.” 


Audrey Rushton, who attended the court 
martial for “ Peace News,” reports : 


“He really believes that what he has been 
doing has been in the interests of man- 
kind,” said Mr. John Lowe (defending) at a 
Colchester court martial on Friday when 
Gunner Kevin Baxter appeared on two 
charges of conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline, and one of 
being absent without leave from his unit. 


Baxter pleaded guilty. He said that while 
knowing as a soldier he was forbidden to 
communicate to the public information or 
views on matters of a political or contro- 
versial nature, he told a national newspaper 
reporter that he was against armed resist- 
ance and that he had refused to wear uni- 
form or do guard duties; he admitted that 


-he was absent without leave from January 


15 to February 10 and that he wrote to his 
Commanding Officer that while he remained 
in the Army he would continue his en- 


‘Contact’ in crisis 


Contact, South Africa’s non-racial fort- 
nightly, reports that it is going through 
its worst crisis since it was launched. The 
editor, Mr. A. Baldwin, informed Peace 
News this week that several regular contri- 
butors have been banned, and that the 
paper is suffering from an acute shortage 
of funds. He asks that donations should be 
P.O. Box 1979, Cape 


sent to Contact, 
Town. 


deavours to convert troops to the policy of 
the Committee of 100. 

Capt. A. M. Childs, Adjutant of the 14th 
Rept., R.A., said Baxter was a satisfactory 
and intelligent soldier, but his ideas had an 
effect on his military conduct, 


Mr, John Lowe said Baxter had made no 
secret of his feelings. In conversation with 
Mr. Lowe he had given no evidence of 
changing his views and would hold on ‘to 
his views whatever sentence the court 
decided. 


It seemed at times that attempts were being 
made to suggest that Kevin Baxter was 
irresponsible, and stress was laid on the 
trouble he was causing to his widowed 
mother whose nerves were said to have 
been affected by his activities. Reports 
from various witnesses, however, testified to 
his sincerity time and time again. 

Kevin Baxter can be contacted c/o the 
Proof and Experimental Establishment, 
New Ranges, Shoeburyness, Essex. 


Edward Parker 


The parents of Edward Parker, one of the 
two RAF men serving a four months’ sent- 
ence as a result of writing to Peace News, 
visited him on March 17. They say that 
they wish to thank everyone concerned in 
the efforts which were made to get the case 
of Edward Parker and Michael McKenna 
raised in Parliament and elsewhere. 


They report that they found Edward Parker 
well and very cheerful. He wished to 
thank everyone who had written letters of 
encouragement and support. 


Replies should not be expected to letters as 
the airmen can only write one letter a week, 
Letters can be sent to: 

139 J/T McKenna M., and 

146 J/T Parker, E. R., 

M.P. & D.B., B Coy., 

Shepton Mailet, 

Somerset. 
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Harley Cronin 


A REPLY TO MERFYN TURNER 


In an article which appeared in “ Peace 
News ” on March 15, Merfyn Turner 
wrote an “open letter” to Harley 
Cronin, secretary of the Prison Officers’ 
Association. He criticised Mr. Cronin 
for opposing progressive attempts at 
prison reform in general and, in partic- 
ular, for advocating the increased use 
of corporal punishment against violent 
offenders in prison. He argued that 
this approach failed to take into 
account the causes of such violence. 


Dear, dear, what a “tizzy” Mr. Tumer 
has worked himself into; the readers of 
Peace News must imagine me as possessing 
two horns and sporting a tail - a real 
Mephistopheles. 


Seriously, however, I want to make it clear 
that I have never wavered in my opinion 
about the use of corporal punishment for 
those who inflict violence on others, Some 
years ago I went to see a little old lady, 
well over 70 years of age, who had been 
assaulted in her small tobacconist’s shop in 
North London by two thugs who stole 
about £11 from her till, Although this 
assault had taken place some days before, 
the old lady still bore the marks which had 
been inflicted upon her by the assailants. 
Her face and neck were badly bruised and 
both her eyes were discoloured. The fact 
which struck me most particularly was the 
nervous condition which had resulted from 
the attack. She was trembling, and as soon 
as she was left alone in the shop she closed 
and locked the door. 


I wonder if Mr. Tumer has ever seen a 
prisoner, or a prison officer, who has had 
his face slashed by a prisoner armed with 
a razor blade stuck into a piece of wood ? 
I very much doubt it! My compassion is 
reserved for the victims of violence and 
not for those who perpetrate it. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Turner had known of cases of 
assault on prison officers with which it has 
been my lot to deal, he might hold views 
more in accord with mine. I know an ex- 
prison officer who, because he was stabbed 
through the head with a knife, is now a 
chronic epileptic; he was, of course, unable 
to continue in the prison service. Similarly, 
another officer was invalided from the ser- 
vice because he was kicked unconscious by 
two prisoners with whom he had never even 
come in contact. They were selected to 
“do” the officer by the tobacco “ baron” 


Sa ee 


Terence Ranger 


from page 5 


they are responsible people and they don’t 
want to order their followers to take a 
course of action which runs the risk of a 
repetition of Sharpeville. This being so, 
peaceful resistance is becoming extremely 
difficult. 


Violent resistance is also, of course, by 
definition illegal, But where peaceful resist- 
ance is made so very difficult, where an 
African organisation does not legally exist, 
the great danger in Southem Rhodesia is 
of spasmodic, unco-ordinated local violence, 
particularly in the rural areas, and this, I 
think, is what is likely to happen, because 
what one might describe as the “ temper” 
of the African people has changed a very 
great deal in the last year or six months. 
It is much firmer and more determined than 
it has ever been before. 


What has been the position of African 
nationalist leaders in this situation ? 

They are in a very diffitult position in so 
far as they are inside the country. Although 
in reality they have leadership, they are 
not allowed within the law to issue instruc- 
tions, Generally speaking, the policy is 


H 


whose style was being cramped by the 
officer, and they were so selected precisely 
because it was known that neither of them 
was fit for corporal punishment! Although 
I advocate the return of corporal punish- 
ment, Mr. Turner, I am not a member of 
the Tory Party. 


Mr. Turner attacks me as being a man who 
regards every prisoner as a ruthless, violent 
and savage sub-human creature. During my 
long experience in connection with prison 
Matters there must be many hundreds of 
prisoners with whom I came in contact, as 
an active prison officer for some 16 years, 
who would testify to the contrary. I did 
not object specifically to the Home Secre- 
tary declining to confirm the recommenda- 
tion of the magistrates at Dartmoor Prison 
that two prisoners should be birched. I 
took exception to the way it was done. 
Unlike previous precedents, the Home 
Office for some extraordinary reason saw 
fit to issue the decision to the press, with 
the result that it was broadcast over the 
radio, on television, and in the national 
press. It cannot be denied that there is a 
small percentage of violent prisoners among 
the prison population who might well re- 
gard this as an incentive to attack members 
of the staff or other prisoners. That was 
the main reason for my objection. 


In 1958 recommendations for corporal 
punishment were made to the Secretary of 
State on three occasions - not one of which 
was confirmed, In 1959 eleven such recom- 
mendations were made and only two con- 
firmed. It is perhaps significant that no 
complaint was made from the Prison 
Officers’ Association at that time because, 
though the decisions were taken, they were 
not made public. 


In his article \Mr. Turner asserts that he 
knows of one prisoner serving a life sent- 
ence who only spends one hour a day out 
of his cell. The only men who are con- 
fined to their cells in this way are unruly 
prisoners who are dealt with under Section 
36 of the Prison Rules of 1939. These 
rules were made by Parliament and not by 
prison officers or the Prison Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. If Mr. Turner will let me have the 
name of the prisoner and the establishment 
at which he is serving his sentence, I will 
gladly enquire into the allegation which 
he makes. 


Mr. Turner alleges that I have constantly 
opposed any reform designed to better the 
lot of the prisoner. He should be well 
aware that this is untrue; indeed, the aboli- 
tion of the old “silence” rule and the 


that ZAPU is not dead, it is still supported 
by the people, that the effectual struggle 
lies within Southern Rhodesia, but that all 
efforts should be made to avert a clash by 
an appeal to Britain in particular and to 
the United Nations. As I understand it 
the policy at the moment is to gain repre- 
sentation at the talks which will un- 
doubtedly occur with the break-up of 
federation, and to attempt to persuade 
Britain to call talks under her chairmanship 
on the Southern Rhodesian constitution. 
Certainly there have been no instructions 
issued for any specific action within Southern 
Rhodesia itself. At the moment what 
they’re hoping for is a very impressive 
passive demonstration of loyalty to the 
party. No other African party has suc- 
ceeded, crowds attend Mr. Nkomo wherever 
he goes, ZAPU songs are everywhere sung; 
it really iy true that the party has not been 
banned in ‘that sense. 


What solutions might be found to the pre- 
sent situation that are reasonably realistic ? 
It’s hard to tell what are the realistic ones. 
I think if violence is to be averted, outside 
intervention is necessary to break the dead- 
lock, and this could most easily and pro- 
perly come from Britain. Britain is legally 
in a, position to intervene because she has 
the power to suspend or alter the Southern 


demand for better earnings for prisoners 
originated from the Prison Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. What I have done is to oppose 
reforms which have meant additional work 
for an already understaffed service. Sinco 
1943 the vast majority of prison officers in 
this country have been working an addi- 
tional hour every day in order that 
prisoners may be out of their rooms for 
longer periods than would otherwise be 
possible. Many prison officers, having com- 
pleted eight hours’ work on any particular 
day, have to return to the prisons during 
the evenings in order to carry out the 
effects of many of the reforms. 


This is the system to which I have ob- 
jected - with the full concurrence and, 
indeed, the instructions of the people who 
pay me to represent them. I respect Mr. 
Turner’s sincerity and I admire the work 
which he is doing in connection with the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. I have read 
books which he has written and have found 
myself in agreement with most of the 
things which he advocates. I have just 
completed a book, which I hope will be 
good enough for publication, and if he 
reads it, Mr. Turner may find that I am not, 
after all, the sadistic advocate he seems to 
think I am. 


Finally, Mr. Turner exhorts me to get from 
behind my desk and go out into the prisons 
in order that I may learn what is going on. 
My experience of working prisons, unlike 
that of Mr. Turner, has been in the prac- 
tical field, and I still visit many penal estab- 
lishments each year in the course of my 
work. On many occasions I have taken the 
trouble to go around these places to see 
conditions for myself, and, of course, I am 
in constant touch with the members of the 
Association who are serving in the many 
different types of establishments throughout 
the country. 


Prior to 1938 the prison service was under- 
paid and suffered under very poor condi- 
tions of employment. Nobody bothered 
about prison officers! Certainly I make no 
apologies for trying to improve the con- 
ditions of the men and women who work 
in this understaffed and overworked service. 
It was for that very reason that I was 
appointed to my present post and paid to 
set about rectifying the intolerable condi- 
tions under which the prison service lived 
and worked. If I have managed to succeed 
in improving the lot of the prison officer, 
surely Mr. Turner will not hold that against 
me? 


Tactically, she 
would be in a position to intervene with the 
break-up of federation and the discussions 
that would follow, particularly on economic 
matters. And at the very least she is in a 
position to exercise considerable pressure. 


Rhodesian constitution. 


Whether British influence would in itself be 
enough to resolve the situation it’s hard to 
say. Britain must certainly refuse to con- 
template allowing Southern Rhodesia to 
have independence until such time as a 
satisfactory constitution has emerged, and 
should attempt to achieve a constitutional 
conference. One is aware when one raises 
these answers all the time that, because of 
British mistakes in the past, her power to 
influence the situation has been greatly re- 
duced, but the situation is now so danger- 
ous and so desperate that something must 
certainly be done, and, if necessary, the 
Southern Rhodesian constitution should be 
suspended. It is possible that this might 
provoke the Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia to outright defiance of Britain 
and a real “going alone,” but even that 
would be better than the present situation. 
How realistic it is: either to expect Britain 
to do something or that it would be 
effective: when she does it is one question, 
but the. desirability of her doing. it. is 
obvious. 


——- - ~ - Sen 
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Waste not... 


Tons of ripe bananas have recently been 
buried by agricultural workers in Galilee in 
order to keep the price high. The Israeli 
Ministry of Agriculture has co-operated, 
reports Jesajahu-Toma Sjk. At the same 
time, in the Negev desert in southern Israel, 
there has been a serious drought for the 
third successive year. The Muslim 
bedouins are losing their flocks of sheen, 
which die of hunger, and are suffering from 
famine themselves. But the Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Moshe Dayan (former 
Commander-General of the Israeli army, 
and in charge of the Sinai Operation in 
1956) declared recently: “If the agricul- 
tural workers didn’t bury the bananas, we 
would do it.” 


A date with Connie 


An American psychological warfare group 
in Fort Bragg, North Carolina, has de- 
vised a new weapon in the cold war called 
Connie. In order to meet “the need to 
train troops against various forms of enemy 
propaganda and ‘brainwashing’” Connie 
will give daily broadcasts of news, sports, 
personal talks and record programmes. 
Her aim is to soften up the soldiers of the 
“friendly forces” in various war games so 
that the “aggressor” side can advance. 
The programme will be called Date with 
Connie. In support of the broadcasts pin- 
up photographs of Connie “ and other pro- 
paganda leaflets” will be scattered in the 
manoeuvres area. — Portsmouth Evening 
News, 


Clearing up the mess 


On February 17 Epping Civil Defence 
chiefs and local councillors met to explain 
what would be done if Britain was attacked. 
B. J. Caton, a divisional officer of the Essex 
Fire Brigade, said: 


“If a ten megaton bomb was dropped over 
a built-up area the perimeter of the fire 
would be 60 miles long. In order to con- 
trol it - not even to extinguish it - we 
would need 27,000 men and four and a half 
million gallons of water just to contain the 
conflagration, Essex has over 100 fire 
engines based on 68 stations - a pitiful 
effort to tackle this sort of conflagration.” 
He added that because of radio-activity it 
might be necessary to leave fires for 48 
hours before they were dealt with. “ And 
you know what happens to a fire when it is 
left for 10 or 15 minutes,” he added. 


On the other hand, a representative of the 
local police, Superintendent W. E. Docker, 
of Essex County Constabulary, twice 
emphasised that the police saw their role in 
the event of nuclear war as one of keeping 
law and order, enforcing discipline, and 
where necessary recruiting labour gangs for 
road clearances, etc. 


Refugee problem 


Thirty thousand refugees in Uganda cannot 
get to Mass and the Sacraments because 
they have no clothes, according to a report 
in The Catholic Herald. 


Mislead, but don’t lie 


Mr. Arthur Sylvester, the head of the Pen- 
tagon’s information services, told a Con- 
gressional committee recently that “the 
Government does not have the right to lie 
to the people, but it does have the right in 
facing an enemy to disseminate information 
that is not accurate, and is intended to mis- 
lead the public.” (The Guardian, March 
20.) 


When he was charged shortly after the 
Cuban crisis with deliberately issuing false 
news during the crisis, Mr. Sylvester said 
that news was part of the “ weaponry” of 
the state and that the Government had a 
right to lie in certain situations. 


Muddle in Malta 


“It is with some pride that I accepted the 
invitation of your editor Carmelo Gauci to 
write a small contribution to”your ‘ paper,” 
the Malta Free Trader,”.- opening sentence 
of an article in the Malta Advertiser. 


Israel 


With reference to Jesajahu-Toma_ Sjk’s 
article, “The choice before Israel” (March 
15): 


How can Israel fulfil “its position as a 
part of the Middle East” if its position is 
not only not recognised by Nasser, but also 
violently agitated against and threatened 
every day by Nasserite propaganda ? 


Israel has been trying to “find a way to 
peace in the Middle East” for the last 
fifteen years, whereas it has always been 
Nasser’s avowed intention not to rest until 
he has “driven the Jews into the sea.” 


If Israel does consider the “United Arab 
Republic” as its chief enemy it is not “ the 
Egyptian leader’s desire to unite the Arab 
states under his flag,” that is, in vacuo, a 
source of fear, but rather one of the ad- 
mitted aims of this unity, viz., the destruc- 
tion of Israel, 


Mr, Sjk writes of the engagements in 1948 
and 1956 as if the Israelis had been the 
aggressors. It is a gross distortion of the 
events, for it is undeniable that the Arab 
countries declared war on Israel as soon as 
its independence was announced, and also 
that in 1956 Nasser illegally seized the Suez 
Canal, an international waterway, and 
closed it to Israeli ships, a blatant act of 
provocation. 


Israel desperately needs peace in the Middle 
East, and if there are “ certain circles that 
would like to see an outbreak of fighting,” 
they constitute a fractional number of the 
population, and certainly are not repre- 
sented on the Government, whereas the 
Government of Egypt (not to mention Jor- 
dan, Syria and Irak) are committed to the 
policy of seizing the tiny fraction of land 


now occupied by the Israeli people by any 
kind of means available to them. The 
means in the past has been military aggres- 
sion, and they have given no indication that 
their policy will change or that they have 
any desire at all to come to terms with the 
existence of Israel and to make a lasting 
peaceful agreement with the Jewish state. 


Any objective observer would consider that 
there was far more danger of “the possi- 
bility of a rising of a dictatorship” in the 
name of Arab nationalism (some, indeed, 
might say that it has already msen long 
ago) than in the name of Zionism. 


Zionists have, despite violent Arab opposi- 
tion, achieved their aim: the existence of a 
national home for the Jews after thousands 
of years of persecution. What they want 
now is to be allowed to survive. 

Gideon S. Ben-Tovim, 

133 South Ealing Road, 

London, W.5. 


Prison reform 


I was interested in the article on prison 
reform in your March 8 issue. 


For a short time now I have been privileged 
to help a long-term man in just the way 
your contributor suggests, i.e., personal 
friendship, and I should like to say how 
much good, for both sides, has come out of 
it. The awful desolation and loneliness of 
those who never receive a letter or paper, 
and have no one to write to regularly them- 
selves is quite terrible, and obviously to 
many such men the life “ inside” is prefer- 
able to living in the world, for it has 
security, opportunity and a_ considerable 
treasure of friendship. 


Should any of your readers wish to help in 


Non-alignment 


At the Oxford Conference I was a member 
of the group asked to draw up a definition 
of “non-alignment.” We reached the 
unanimous conclusion that it was not pos- 
sible satisfactorily to define non-alignment, 
that we should recommend to the confer- 
ence that the word be dropped and a posi- 
tive declaration of aims substituted for it. 
It is a pity that the sensible and co-opera- 
tive work done in that group has not re- 
ceived more attention. 


Non-alignment has meaning in a temporary, 
Political context. Certain nations can be 
described as non-aligned in the struggle 
between Russia and America. But when 
you try to elevate this non-alignment into 
a permanent concept and apply it to peace 
movements you run into all kinds of diffi- 
culties. Russia v, America is not meces- 
sarily a permanent feature of world affairs, 
there are already signs of a change, but 
peace has got to be permanent, and it is 
difficult to foresee a period when there will 
not be work for the peace movements to 
do, 


India is the greatest exponent of non-align- 
ment, but she can hardly be expected to be 
non-aligned in her dispute with China. Are 
the Indian peace movements non-aligned on 
this issue? Are movements like SANE 
(Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy) and 
CND non-aligned as to the relative merits 
of a Communist or a democratic form of 
government? What about a movement, 
also at Oxford, like Canada’s Voice of 
Women, which is’ opposed to nuclear 
weapons for Canada, but supports Cana- 
dian membership of NATO? Suppose we 
say that movements must be independent of 
and prepared publicly to criticise their gov- 
ernments. The peace movements of Yugo- 
slavia and Ghana were represented at 
Oxford and made invaluable contributions; 
but these movements are financed and sup- 
ported by their governments and one may 
wonder how far they are really free to 
criticise openly the policies of those govern- 
ments. 


All movements and all individuals are, it 
seems, more or less aligned to their own 
“way of life,” Communists to Communism, 
democrats to democracy, Africans to Afri- 
can nationalism. 


We because we 


congratulate ourselves 


openly, criticise and.demonstrate against our 
governments; we like to suggest that Com- 
munist peace committees are hypocritical 


since they do not do the same. Until fairly 
recently such criticism would have meant 
for individuals imprisonment, deportation 
or death, and possibly the same for their 
families. Perhaps we make a little too 
much of our virtue of non-alignment ! 


Embarrassment and irritation arise mainly 
from Communist front peace movements 
operating outside the Communist world. I 
believe that the persistent identification of 
peace with Soviet policy which has been 
made by these movements has fudged and 
muddied the whole issue in a way that is 
inimical to any true peace-making. But 
there are individuals in these movements 
who care as passionately for peace as any- 
one else; there are those who believe as 
sincerely in Communism as democrats 
believe in democracy or Roman Catholics, 
despite past atrocities, believe in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


It might be simpler if human beings and 
their organisations could be simply defined, 
good and bad, non-aligned and aligned, but 
there would be precious little hope for co- 
existence in such a black-and-white world. 
In the complex, ill-defined, grey reality 
around us we can only hope to find our 
way peacefully with a great deal of charity 
and no self-righteousness. 

I think much of the criticism made of Dr. 
Homer Jack, especially in regard to the 
Oxford Conference, has been unfair and 
uninformed. I do not agreed with the stand 
taken by SANE; I support the contrary 
policy adopted by Women Strike for Peace. 
I do not, for that reason, sit in judgment 
upon SANE, or question the sincerity of 
any of its members, I have seen the ad- 
mirable work being done by SANE groups 
all over America, and I have seen the pro- 
blems which face them. The anti-Com- 
munist hysteria has to be experienced to be 
believed, the corrupting effects of the Mc- 
Carthy era are still only too evident, and 
this makes it exceedingly difficult for any 
movement seriously wishing to influence the 
American Government to know how best to 
proceed. 


Meanwhile the peace movements would 
benefit immensely if we could respect the 
integrity and sincerity of all those who may 
profoundly disagree with us about tactics, 
ear who are, after all, working for the same 
ends. 

Diana Collins, 

2 Amen Court, 

London, E.C.4. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


this way but not know how to set about it, 
I am sure the chaplains of their local 
prisons would be glad to help or advise 
them. 

Barbara Hudson, 

Handsworth, 

Watts Road, 

Tavistock, Devon. 


im me | a = 
Crowds and Power’ 

Tom Nairn has misunderstood what I said 
about his New Left Review article on 
Crowds and Power, I meant that he had 
dismissed Canetti’s arguments without ex- 
ception, not without examination. I was 
not quarrelling with his opinion, and only 
mentioned his article as an example of the 
sort I wasn’t going to write. I don't see 
any point in proving Canetti right or wrong 
by academic or scientific arguments, be- 
cause I don’t see Canetti as an academic or 
scientific writer. 


I was trying to write a short book review 
rather than a long critical article, and I 
thought the most important thing to do was 
to say what sort of book Crowds and 
Power is and what sort of ideas are in it. 
I'm sorry if the result was “ well below the 
general standard of reviewing in Peace 
News.” J think a summary of the contents 
of a book is a necessary part of such a 
review, especially when so few reviews have 
bothered to describe the book at all. 
Nicoias Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London, N.W3, 


Goodthink in the Army 


Albert Hunt is right: “ goodthink ” does 
govern Army education. Most of my two 
years as a National Service sergeant in- 
structor was taken up by the elementary 
rules of the English language and the rapid 
teaching of the basic facts of Army organ- 
isation. But I should have been in no 
doubt of my aims, for as potential in- 
structors at the Army School of Education, 
Wilton Park, we were told that we were 
“fighting a battle for men’s minds.” We 
were also warned that “dirty-pink LSE 
types” were not wanted in the Royal Army 
Educational Corps as there were “ already 
enough of these corrupting the youth of the 
country.” 


A few of these radicals did at least find 
themselves leavening the lump of Army 
education while National Service lasted. 
Now, one imagines, the “ goodthinkers ” 
have the field to themselves (together, of 
course, with those chaplains who believe the 
Army “went Communist in 1945” because 
servicemen helped to return a Labour 
Government). 

Richard Storey, 

Garden Flat, 

54 Parkhill Road, 

London, N.W.3, 


‘Steps Towards Peace’ 


I would certainly be prepared to debate in 
public with Maurice Patterson (March 15) 
on Steps Towards Peace. The document 
Taises issues which are of fundamental im- 
portance to all in CND. 


The main point I made at the Kent YCND 
conference was that Steps implies that 
CND is fully integrated into establishment- 
type politics. After being reminded of the 
gravity of the international situation the 
reader is confronted with a series of diplo- 
matic platitudes and asked to “call on the 
British Government to take the initiatives 
and give the lead for which they call.” Yet 
the very necessity for CND stems from the 
fact that such “calls” on governments 
always falls on deaf ears !- 


I am well aware that the CND executive 
has “time and time again pointed out that 
Steps is a statement of ‘some movements 
towards’ a final and complete disarma- 
ment.” In fact, it takes us not one step 
nearer to disarmament, if only because not 
one of the steps will be implemented by the 
Government “in the next few months” 
anyway. There is, of course, no mention 
of aid to unilateralist movements abroad. 
At the moment there is the more pressing 
matter of playing back-seat “ diplomacy ” 
and providing wastepaper for power poli- 
ticians. 

CND’s “ realist.”. leaders ignored the 1962 


conference resolution on industria) action. 
It is entirely significant that the Kent 
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YCND conference which rejected Steps 
Towards Peace carried overwhelmingly a 
resolution stressing “the extreme import- 
ance of industrial action against the bomb.” 
Perhaps Steps may provide CND with the 
new face which is necessary to get extra 
column inches in the Guardian and the 
Worker, Perhaps for Maurice Patterson, as 
publici-y officer of Kent CND, this is the 
main concern. Steps is not likely, however, 
to attractive effective support to the Cam- 
paign. 

Alan Hollingun, 

77 Pendale Road, 

Gravesend, Kent. 


Helen Chenevix 


The death of Miss Helen Chenevix on 
March 4 in Dublin has brought to an end 
a life lived in the pursuit of a three-fold 
struggle - for political and economic better- 
ment in her own country, and for inter- 
national peace. 


In 1911, when quite a young woman, she 
and the late Louie Bennett formed the Irish 
Federation of Suffrage Societies, to link up 
the various groups then working for the 
emancipation of women. After a measure 
of enfranchisement had been obtained in 
1918 she undertook a study of the condi- 
tions of women in industry, with the result 
that she and her friend succeeded in form- 
ing a women’s trade union, today known as 
the Irish Women Workers’ Union, acting 
autonomously and taking its own decisions, 
though free to co-operate with the men’s 
unions, 


As a member of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom Miss 
Chenevix did unremitting work for world 
peace; in recent years she worked with the 
Irish Pacifist Movement (affiliated with the 
WRI) and with the Irish Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, of which she was 
recently chairman, 


Her death has deprived many of her en- 
couragement, advice and help, particularly 
these struggling for a neutral Ireland free 
from military commitments, and for the 
general realisation of the suicidal folly of 
war, 

Lucy O. Kingston, 

Chairman, Irish CND, 

Wynnefield House, 

Rathmines, Dublin. 


South Africa 


It was reported here on March 2 that the 
Philippine registered freighter Visayas was 
loading 220,000 cartons of canned fish for 
the Philippines. It seems to be a rather 
strange report when remembering that the 
Philippine delegation at UNO voted with 
67 other sovereign countries for South 
Africa being ostracised diplomatically and 
economically. Personally I am not at all 
certain that boycott is the right way for 
freeing South Africa, yet cannot do other- 
wise than say that when a resolution is 
taken it should be adhered to, 

Theodore Kloppenberg, 

36 Airlie Road, 

Brighton Beach, 

Durban, 

South Africa. 


Dust cart 


CND requires a driver with experience of 
heavy lorries to drive a dust cart on the 
Aldermaston march this year. 


The dust cart, which will be used to collect 
litter all along the route, is a 10 cubic yard 
Dennis. 


If it is to survive the journey and to arrive 
safely in London an experienced and careful 
driver is required. If any of your readers 
are able to help I would be grateful if they 
could contact me. 

Peggy Duff, 

CND, 

2 Carthusian Street, 

London, E.C.1, 


l renounce war and | wil never 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endslelgh Street WCI- 
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The Sahara 
explosion: 
protest 

in Accra 


A protest against France’s underground 
nuclear test in the Sahara. Ghanaian men 
and women are seen on March 22 going to 
the French Embassy in Accra to protest. 


In London the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament held a poster parade outside the 
French Embassy on March 19. In Amster- 
dam 75 people demonstrated outside the 
French Consulate, and in the Hague 50 
protested at the French Embassy. 


France’s underground test, reported to be 
the eighth in a series, took place on March 
18, according to “The Times” of March 
20. It took place on the first anniversary 
of the Evian agreement, the military clauses 
of which allow France to conduct nuclear 
tests in the Sahara. 


Fasters aid Freedom 


trom Hunger 


Sunderland 


A fifteen-hour fast in a Hong Kong style 
shack in Sunderland last Saturday raised 
£109 for the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign. The six young people who took part 
- an NCB clerk, a factory worker, a girl 
catering student, and three girl students 
from an art college - built the shack them- 
selves from wood and cardboard. 


The six were CND supporters, but they 
offered their services to the local Oxfam 
committee which organised the fast. 


There was a front page story in the Sunder- 
land Echo which included a request by one 
of the fasters for people to give up a meal 
regularly and donate the money saved to 
Oxfam, and also a story in the Sunday Sun, 
a Newcastle paper. 


Many people donated pound notes, and 
one of the organisers commented that 
people were eager to give and just needed 
a chance like this. 


News in brief 


A silent vigil is being beld outside the main 
entrance of the Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment at Aldermaston during the 
week before the Aldermaston march. The 
vigil will last ali day, every day from Mon- 
day to Thursday, and is being organised by 
the Cambridge, Aldermaston, and Reading 
grouvs of CND. Details from Mrs. Parker- 
Rhodes, 20 Sedley-Taylor Road, Cambridge. 


Cn TV next week 


A programme about the Caiabi Indians of 
Brazil will be shown on BBC TV on April 
5 at 7.30 p.m. It is called Incident in the 
Mato Grosso and deals with the relations 
of the Caiabis with white and Negro rubber 
tappers. 


The Balance of Fear is the title of the first 
part of a two-part documentary on nuclear 
weapons and Western “defence” policies 
which will be shown on BBC TV at 9.25 
p.m. on April 2. Among those appearing 
in the programme will be General Thomas 
S. Power, Commander of the US Strategic 
Air Command, and Herman Kahn, the 
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Campaign 


Tunbridge Wells 


YCND supporters held a fast on the steps 
of the Congregational Church in Tunbridge 
Wells last weekend in support of the Free- 
dom from Hunger campaign. Six people 
fasted for 48 hours - from Friday evening 
until Sunday evening, sleeping under tar- 
paulins and blankets, while others joined 
them for 24 hours or for shorter periods. 
Over £100 was collected and _ publicly 
accepted by the mayor on Sunday evening. 


Birmingham University 
From John Petherbridge 


In a seventy-two hour fast last week seven 
students of Birmingham University collected 
over £1,300 for the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign. The fasters slept in a packing 
case placed in the centre of Birmingham. 
This provided a dramatic focus and 
attracted widespread attention. Both the 
local press and the national papers covered 
the fast, and with the indirect publicity pro- 
vided by the topicality of the plight of the 
undernourished, the effect on the people of 
Birmingham was remarkable. Many offices 
and factories had collections, individuals 
gave generously, and perhaps even more 
important, people seemed aware and con- 
cerned of the suffering of others. We must 
make an efiort to prevent people sliding 
back into their usual state of apathy. The 
example of the fasters must not be allowed 
to fall into obscurity but should be used to 
promote a larger continual campaign against 
world hunger. 


Uxbridge 


Members of various CND and Committee 
of 100 groups around Uxbridge and Hayes 
organised a twelve-hour fast in support of 
the Freedom from Hunger campaign in 
Uxbridge last Saturday. The average age 
of the fasters was 17 years, the average 
number of fasters fifteen. 


Before the fast took place the police ap- 
peared to be opposed to the idea. Finally, 


however, they were very co-operative, and 
the fasters thanked them for their help. A 
total of more than £185 was raised, over 
£135 more than had been pepedit for. 


From Michael Randle 


Eritain must 
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act in 


Rnodesia, says Nkomo 


No one who attended the press conference 
given last week by Joshua Nkomo, the 
leader of the banned Southern Rhodesian 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union, could 
doubt the reality or the seriousness of the 
crisis in Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Nkomo said he had come to London 
to demand a new constitution for Scuthern 
Rhodesia which would ensure majority rule. 
He had asked Mr. Butler if Britain was 
empowered to legislate for Southern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Butler said “yes,” but 
added that there was a long standing con- 
vention that Britain should not legislate 
without the prior agreement of the Southern 
Rhodesian Government. Mr. Nkomo went 
on: 


“If this convention gives Britain the power 
to flout the wishes of the majority, of the 
people, then so far as we are concerned 
that convention is dead.” 

Britain, he said, should take advantage of 
the break-up of the Federation to call a 
new constitutional conference for Southern 
Rhodesia with a view to introducing uni- 
versal adult suffrage. If Mr. Butler’s 
answer was no, or if he failed to give an 
answer, then Britain must be prepared for 
a “rude embarrassment and a shock.” 


The people cf Southern Rhodesia were not. 


prepared to wait any longer. They had 
waited long enough. The new Bill that Mr. 
Field had introduced meant that people 


could be imprisoned for twenty years for 


opposing the Government. 


Asked if he intended to meet Mr. Field, 
the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
who was also in London for the talks on 
the future of the Federation, Mr. Nkomo 
said ‘“‘ no.” 


“We do not recognise Mr, Field as Prime 
Minister, we do not recognise his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Field represents the white 
minority. As far as we are concerned he 
is the leader of the Rhodesia Front.” He 
would meet Mr. Field only at a conference 
called by the British Government at which 
he would consider Mr. Field simply as the 
party leader of the Rhodesia Front. 

Answering further questions, Mr, Nkomo 
denied that he was giving Mr. Butler an 
ultimatum. But he made it clear that he 
was giving him a time limit for answering 
his demands. Mr. Nkomo had to be back 
in Southern Rhodesia to answer a court 
summons by April 1. If he did not have a 
clear answer by then his party would take 
the action they felt to be necessary. 


Belgium: thousands march 


Between 8,000 and 10,000 people, according 
to police estimates, took part in a march 
in Brussels last Sunday in protest against 
nuclear weapons. 

The march was called by youth organisa- 
tions, though adults also teok part. Vati- 
ous political and religious views were repre- 
sented and both Flemish and Walloon 
organisations took part. Organisations from 
Germany, Holland and France were also 
represented The four Japanese who marched 
from Hiroshima to Auschwitz led the inter- 
national delegations at the front of the 
march. 

The march started in the carly afternoon 
on the outskirts of Brussels and arrived at 
the Place Rougier in the city centre 3} 
hours later. During the last mile (equiva- 
lent to Whitehall) the marchers spread out 
and filled the whole road. 
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Speakers at the final rally included Senator 
Henri Rolin, one of the leaders of the 
Socialist Party, and a judge at the Inter- 
national Court at the Hague who called for 
initiatives by the Belgian Government for 
disengagement from the arms race. 


Although the official slogan of the march 
was “For total disarmament simultaneous 
and controlled” at least two of the organ- 
isations taking part called for unilateral 
initiatives by Belgium. Similarly the organ- 
ising committee would not accept the 
nuclear disarmament symbol for the march, 
but it was very much in evidence. 


This was the second major anti-atomic 
march in Belgium. The first was in Ant- 
werp in 1960 when about 4,000 people took 
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